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Scholasticism: Fossil or Living Philosophy? 


MODERN APPRAISAL OF THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY 


HY HAS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH in America 

failed to produce its share of intellectual 
lay leaders? Msgr. John Tracy Ellis gives a 
very straightforward answer to that pertinent 
question in his book, American Catholics and the 
Intellectual (The Heritage Foundation). Among 
the reasons he gives for that lack is the failure 
of American Catholic education to support the 
revival in Scholastic Philosophy, which has found 
some of its most enthusiastic and energetic sup- 
porters in certain secular universities. 


Attitude of Non-Catholic Thinkers 


Some years ago Dr. John S. Zybura, an Amer-_ 


ican Scholastic philosopher, made an interesting 
experiment in order to obtain the general opinion 
of non-Catholic philosophers on Scholasticism, at 
which it was once customary to scoff. He sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to sixty-five professors of 
philosophy in leading non-Catholic universities in 
the U, S; Canada and Great Britain. Their 
opinions were invited on the following points: 
the present attitude of non-Scholastic thinkers to- 
watd Scholastic and Neo-Scholastic philosophy; 
reasons for the unfriendliness or indifference to- 
wards it, whether they are to be found in the 
content, method or other aspects of that philoso- 
phy; the contributions which Scholastic Philosophy 
can make toward the solution of contemporary 
problems; present prospects for a rapprochement 
between it and other contents of present-day 
thought; the means to be used for bringing about 


_ a better understanding and a closer co-operation in 


- 


the domain of philosophy. Thirty-three replies 
were received and have been published in an in- 


teresting and revealing book entitled Present-day 


Thinkers and the New Scholasticism (Herder). 


ia 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


Characteristic of the replies was that of Profes- 
sor R. M. Blake of the University of Washing- 
ton: “Scholastic Philosophy is in a position to 
make very valuable contributions to the solution 
of the philosophical problems of the present day. 
A whole section of non-Scholastic thought is 
definitely and strongly turning in the direction 
of some sort of Scholastic view. Fundamentally 
Scholastic views of substance, cause, universals, 
truth, knowledge, error, etc., seem to be coming 
more and more strongly into prominence.” 

The admiration of non-Catholic thinkers for 
Scholasticism should stimulate the interest of 
Catholics in this ‘eminently sane and sanctified 
philosophy. As a further stimulus, it might be 
recalled that in his important encyclical, Pascendi, 
promulgated fifty years ago, Pope St. Pius X 
called for a return to Scholastic philosophy as a 
remedy against the evils of Modernism. That 
the need and the remedy still exist has been made 
evident in the present Holy Father’s encyclical, 
Humani Generis (August, 1950). In Part III 
of Pascendi we read: “With regard to studies, 
We ordain that Scholastic Philosophy be made 
the basis of the sacred sciences. It goes with- 
out saying that if anything is met with among 
the Scholastic Doctors which may be regarded as 
an excess of subtlety, or which is altogether desti- 
tute of probability, We have no desire whatever 
to propose it for the imitation of present genera- 
tions. (Wide Aeterni Patris, Leo XII) We pre- 
sctibe that which the Angelic Doctor has be- 
queathed to us, and We therefore declare that 
all the ordinances of Our predecessors on this 
subject continue fully in force, and, as far as 
may be necessary, We decree anew and confirm 
and ordain that they be strictly observed by all. ... 
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Further, let professors remember that they can- 
not set St. Thomas aside, especially in metaphysical 
questions, without grave detriment.” 


Antidote Against Modernism 


In the half century since the encyclical Pascendz 
was written, curious philosophies have arisen like 
so many bats flying through the twilight of 
civilization. The present Holy Father renewed 
the recall to Scholasticism, not merely against the 
rear-guard attacks of Modernism, but as a soul- 
steadying discipline against the superficial philo- 
sophical fads of the day. In Humani Generis he 
declared: 

“Let no .Christian, whether philosopher or 
theologian, embrace eagerly and lightly whatever 
novelty happens to be thought up from day to 
day, but rather let him weigh it with painstaking 
care and a balanced judgment, lest he lose or 
corrupt the truth he already has with grave danger 
and damage to his faith. 

“Tf one considers all this well, he will easily see 
why the Church demands that future priests be 
instructed in philosophy ‘according to the method, 
doctrine and principles of the Angelic Doctor,’ 
since, as we well know from the experience of cen- 
turies, the method of Aquinas is singularly pre- 
eminent both for teaching students and for bring- 
ing truth to light. His doctrine is in harmony 
with Divine Revelation and is most effective both 
for safeguarding the foundation of the Faith and 
for reaping safely and usefully the fruits of 
sound progress. 

“How deplorable it is then, that this philosophy, 
received and honored by the Church, is scorned 
by some who shamefully call it out-moded in 
form and rationalistic, as they say, in its method 
of thought. 

“They say that this philosophy upholds the 
erroneous notion that there can be a metaphysic 
that is absolutely true, whereas, in fact, they say, 
reality, especially transcendent reality, cannot bet- 
ter be expressed than by different propositions 
which mutually complete each other although 
they are in a way mutually opposed. 


“Our traditional philosophy, then, with its clear 
exposition and solution of questions, its accurate 
definitions of terms, its clear-cut distinctions, can 
be, they concede, useful as a preparation for Scho- 
lastic Theology, a preparation quite in accord with 
the mediaeval mentality; but this philosophy 
hardly offers a method of philosophizing suited 
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to the needs of our modern culture. They allege, 
finally, that our perennial philosophy is only a 
philosophy of immutable essences, while the con- 
temporary mind must look to the existence of 
things and to life which is ever in flux. 

“While scorning our philosophy, they extol 
other philosophies of all kinds, ancient and mod- 
ern, Oriental and Occidental, by which they seem 
to imply that any kind of philosophy or theory 
with a few additions and corrections, if need be, 
can be reconciled with Catholic dogma. No 
Catholic can doubt how false this is, especially 
where there is question of those fictitious theories 
they call Immanentism or Idealism or Materialism, 
whether historic or dialectic, or even Existential- 
ism, whether atheistic or simply the type that 
denies the validity of reason in the field of meta- 
physics. 

“Finally, they reproach this philosophy taught 
in our schools for regarding only the intellect in 
the process of cognition, while neglecting the 
function of the will and the emotions. This is 
simply not true. Never has Christian philosophy 
denied the usefulness and efficacy of good dis- 
positions of the soul for perceiving and embrac- 
ing moral and religious truths. ...It is not sur- 
prising that these new opinions endanger the two 
philosophical sciences which by their very nature 
are closely connected with the doctrine of faith, 
i.e., theodicy and ethics. They hold that the func- 
tion of these two sciences is not to prove with 
certitude anything about God or any other 
transcendent being, but rather to show that the 
truths which faith teaches about a personal God 
and about His precepts are perfectly consistent 
with the necessities of life and are, therefore, to 
be accepted by all in order to avoid despair and 
to attain eternal salvation. All these opinions 
and affirmations are openly contrary to the docu- 
ments of Our Predecessors, Leo XIII and Pius X, 
and cannot be reconciled with the decrees of the 
Vatican Council.” 

We have quoted the relevant passages of 
Humani Generis at length to prove that Catholics 
may not idly scorn or ignore Scholasticism in order 
to be thought wise by the world. The Holy 
Father reminds the faithful that his predecessors 
have spoken of Scholasticism and Thomism in 
their encyclicals, with the further emphasis that 
encyclicals, even if not infallible, are morally bind- 
ing: “Nor must it be thought that what is. ex- 
pounded in the encyclical letters does not itself 
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demand consent, on the pretext that the Popes 
do not exercise the supreme power of their teach- 
ing authority. For these matters are taught with 
the ordinary teaching authority, of which it is 
true to say: “He who heareth you heareth Me,’ 
and generally what is expounded and inculcated 
in the encyclical letters already for other reasons 
appertains to Catholic doctrine.” 


Some Misconceptions 


To arrive at a just and true appreciation of the 
structural splendors of Scholasticism, it is neces- 
Saty to remove some of the boulders of miscon- 
ception from our path. One such misconception 
is that Scholasticism is simply mediaeval philoso- 
phy. This was originally intended as a slur. 
It was customary at one time to make der Sprung 
iiber das Mittelalter—to skip over the Middle 
Ages as a period of philosophic and artistic bar- 
renness. From the closing of the Greek schools 
in the sixth century till the appearance of Descartes 
in the seventeenth, it was assumed, there was 
nothing worth the attention of the student or the 
man of culture. Rabelais, when he took time 
off from the coarseness which is associated with 
his name, slandered the Middle Ages which were 
supposed to have been given over to futile dis- 
putations by idle priests and monks about such 
things as how many angels could sit on the head 
of a pin. The Scholastic was represented as a 
man chasing a black cat in a dark room, and 
Scholastic metaphysics as the art of putting oneself 
astray methodically. 

The name ‘gothic’ was appended by French 
wits to the golden age of lofty cathedrals and 
loftier thought. Moliére, with a pathetic dis- 
play of his own ignorance, wrote contemptu- 
ously of 


Le fade gout des monuments gothiques 
Ces Monstres odieux des siecles ignorants. 


Even Goethe was infected with the germ of pre- 
judice against the Gothic age until he was ovet- 
come by the majesty of the gefrorne Musik of 
Cologne. Since his mind was open as well as 
penetrating, he soon cast off his prejudice. Then 
scholars, such as Denifle, Cardinal Ehrle, Baeuker, 
Cousin, Grabmann, Gilson and others unfolded 
the glory of those despised ages, and made that 
glory so manifest that none but the perversely 
blind and ignorant could fail to acknowledge it. 
Those who identify Scholasticism with the philoso- 
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phy of the Middle Ages are themselves very much 
behind the times. The smear is meant to con- 
vey that, as mediaeval philosophy is a fossil, so 
Scholasticism is a relic of a rude age. The fact is 
that Scholasticism is a living philosophy, and is 
no more to be identified with one age than is 
the art of painting, though either may rise to 
greater eminence in one period than in another. 

Another misconception is that Scholasticism is 
merely Aristotle in Latin dress. This is Didero’s 
notion: “It is not so much a special philosophy 
as a certain dry, stiff sort of arguing to which 
Aristotelianism, encrusted by hundreds of purile 
questions, has been reduced.” It may be conceded 
that Scholasticism, especially since St. Thomas co- 
ordinated and perfected it, is partial to Aristotle. 
But before Aquinas’ day it favored Plato, and 
there are signs of a return to Platonic concepts 
more in accord with the modern temper. 

There is another misconception, common among 
Catholics, that Scholasticism is identified with 
Catholic theology. This slur was first thought 
up by those who wanted to represent Martin 
Luther as the great deliverer who freed the minds 
of men from the constraints of authority, and set 
philosophy free to follow her own inspirations. 
We know what curious cults were concocted when 
philosophy was released from all restraints: it 
led to the suicide of thought, to men using their 
reason to prove that reason can prove nothing! 
If Scholasticism were identical with theology, it 
would cease to be a philosophy, since philosophy 
is an inquiry into the ultimate principles of things 
in the light of human reason, whereas theology 
is founded on Revelation. Philosophy cannot ap- 
peal to Revelation without being false to its 
method. If the critics of Scholasticism studied it 
instead of slandering it, they would find that St. 
Thomas himself drew the distinction very clearly. 
(Summa Theol. I, i, art. 8) It has been wisely 
and wittily said of him that he was a doubting 
Thomas, since in philosophy he was willing to 
go no further than human reason led him, always 
beginning from a methodical doubt. Contrary to 
general belief, he was a most rigid rationalist: 
he used reason as a reined-in horse to get him 
places. He did not kill it with kindness, as some 
of our moderns do, or pretend that it had wings 
like Pegasus, though he was supposed to be ob- 
sessed with angels, and is himself referred to as 
the Angelic Doctor. 
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A Precision Instrument 


Again it is said that Scholasticism is overrun 
with quibbles and subtleties in uncouth style. 
True, examples of tedious hair-splitting can be 
found among the Schoolmen. Their language 
may seem dull. But they aimed at making their 
philosophy precise, refining it to the last degree. 
Besides, they did not admit superfluous words or 
phrases into their arguments; there were no emo- 
tional overtones, no colorful word-painting that 
might distract them in their search for the naked 
truth. They did perfect a philosophical vocabu- 
lary that is still valid and accepted the world 
over. Compare Scholasticism with Logical Post- 
tivism to realize the universality and depend- 
ability of the one, and the insular, esoteric nar- 
rowness of the other. 


What Is Scholasticism? 


Though Scholastic Philosophy itself is as rich 
in definitions as a woods with leaves, it is no 
easy matter to define it, since, as the Schoolmen 
themselves would say, a generic notion and spe- 
cific difference are needed for a definition; these 
are not easy to come by in tidy form ready at 
hand. The name itself is curiously tied up with 
the idea of leisure. Josef Pieper, in his Leisure, 
the Basis of Culture, points out that one of the 
foundations of Western culture is leisure. Now 
leisure in Geek is skole and in Latin schola, from 
which comes the English “school.” Thus the 
term “‘Scholasticism’” stems from the idea of a 
creative leisure which men once enjoyed in order 
to save their souls and cultivate their minds. And 
that at a time when there were no autos or labor- 
saving devices. It is best to follow the advice 
of that eminent Scholastic philosopher, Fr. Arthur 
Ryan, D.D., D.Ph., and merely mention, without 
attempting to expound, the opinions without 
which no philosopher should be called a Scho- 
lastic: 


“It defends against the Idealists, the existence 
of the external world; against the Sceptics, the 
validity of sense perceptions by which we appre- 
hend the external world, and the validity of the 
intellectual processes by which we interpret things 
and reason about them. It teaches the essential 
difference between living and non-living matter, 
and from the nature of vital activities it con- 
cludes to the existence of living things, of a 
vital principle, of the soul. It sees in man not 
merely the power of sense-perception; but from 
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the nature of his intellectual processes concludes 
that he is animated by a principle which is imma- 
terial and spiritual—a rational soul which, by giv- 
ing life to the body, constitutes the human per- 
sonality, and yet does not depend upon the body 
for its existence. In that soul it recognizes, from 
an examination of human actions, the faculty of 
free will. It holds that the intelligence, by rea- 
soning from the facts of experience, can establish 
the existence of a Supreme and Infinite Spiritual 
Being, who is the First Cause of things, the Crea- 
tor of the universe, the Founder of the cosmic 
order, and the end of man. In the domain of 
human action Scholasticism holds that there is a 
natural distinction between good and evil, and 
that our duty to do good and avoid evil is abso- 
lute. To put it technically, though very inade- 
quately, Scholasticism is a dualist realism, built up 
by a confident reliance on the value of the intel- 
lect.” (What is Scholastic Philosophy?) 

The modern Scholastic revival stems from the 
encyclical Aeterni Patris, issued by Pope Leo XIII 
in August, 1879. It was not, as some rashly as- 
sumed, that the Pontiff wished to impose the in- 
adequate physics of the thirteenth century on the 
scientific age, since he stated quite clearly: “If 
there be anything that ill agrees with the dis- 
coveries of a later age, or, in a word, is improb- 
able in whatever way, it does not enter Our mind 
to propose that for imitation in our day.” In 
accordance with his wishes a chair of Scholastic 
Philosophy was established in the famed Univer- 


sity of Louvain, and the splendid-souled Cardinal . 


Mercier was called upon to fill it. With the 
aid of a band of distinguished scholars; he demon- 
strated that Scholasticism, far from being a fossil, 
was a living philosophy, capable of informing and 
co-ordinating modern scientific knowledge and of 
extending its fields of enquiry. , 

So successful has the Scholastic revival been 
that it has won the respect of all genuine non- 
Catholic scholars and thinkers everywhere from 
Yale to Oxford. The Modernists, therefore, who 


scoff at Scholasticism in their pathetic effort to 


seem au fait with modern thought are, in reality, 
remote from real modern scholarship; and the 
jibes they cast at the philosophia perennis recoil 
on their own obstinate heads, since Modernism 
shows all the signs of becoming fossilized and 
mediaeval, while the perennial philosophy, as sys- 


tematized and co-ordinated by St. Thomas 


Aquinas, continues to develop because it is vigor- 
ously alive. 


e sie , 
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Father Halton and Princeton University 


SEQUENCE OF UNHAPPY EVENTS 


Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein, Ph.D.— Rochester, N. Y. 


ISHOP GEORGE W. AHR, who had been pro- 

fessor of dogmatic theology and rector in 
the Newark Archdiocesan Seminary at Darlington, 
N. J., was consecrated and installed as Bishop 
of Trenton on March 20, 1950. Two years 
later, in 1952, he appointed the Dominican Fa- 
ther Hugh Halton chaplain for the Catholic stu- 
dents, some 375, at the University of Princeton. 
For these students Holy Mass is celebrated on 
Sunday mornings at nine and eleven in the 
chapel of the Aquinas Institute, 65 Stockton 
Street, two blocks off campus. 

Father Halton was born in Providence, R. L., 
and now is 44 years old. Besides his religious 
training and education as a Dominican friar, he 
did graduate work in Harvard and has the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Oxford, England. He 
succeeded the Dominican Father Quitnam Francis 
Beckley, who, to quote Dr. Robert F. Goheen, 
President of Princeton University since June, 1956, 
“had been a beloved and respected member of 


the University community for more than twenty- 


three years.’ Father Beckley must have been 
quite an agreeable person to rate such commenda- 
tion from the President of Princeton University 
who had no similar words of praise for Father 
Halton, Beckley’s militant successor in the Cath- 
olic chaplaincy. 


Religious Subversion 


Bishop Ahr has the conviction that it “is the 
right of a priest charged with the spiritual care 
of Catholic students in a secular university to 
speak out in defense of the faith and morals of 
those committed to his care.” When Father 
Halton found that fifty-seven per cent of the 
Catholic students who had attended Princeton 
University since 1880 had become “‘lapsed’’ Cath- 
olics, he also found that “false and incompetent 
teaching and texts have contributed in part to 
_ the abandonment of religious persuasion.” 

Under the circumstances, Father Halton felt it 
his conscientious duty to denounce especially two 
_ professors, who are now professores emeriti, for 
their efforts in undermining the faith and morals 


of their Catholic students. They are Professor 
Emeritus Walter Terrence Stace, former Stuart 
Professor of Metaphysics, and Professor Emeritus 
George W. Elderkin, former Professor of Arch- 
aeology. 

Father Halton “critically examined the meta- 
physics and theological position” of Dr. Stace 
in his lectures between 1952 and 1957. He also 
investigated “‘the effect of his (Stace’s) teaching 
on religiously immature and philosophically un- 
critical undergraduate minds.” Going back to an 
article by Dr. Stace in the Aflantic Monthly of 
September, 1948, he found that it “revealed the 
substance of his teaching at Princeton since 
1952,” the year of Father Halton’s appointment 
as chaplain. A comprehensive passage, involving 
both faith and morals, as quoted by Father Hal- 
ton, reads: 

‘For my part I believe in no religion at all.... 
Since the world is not ruled by a spiritual being, 
but rather by blind forces, there cannot be any 
ideals, moral or otherwise, in the universe out- 
side of us. Our ideals, therefore, must. proceed 
from our own minds. ‘Thus the world, which 
surrounds us, is nothing but an immense spiritual 
emptiness.” 

To Dr. Stace it was evidently’ a mistake for 
the University of Princeton to build its beautiful 
Gothic university church with its tribute to the 
spiritual forces in the world—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, etc., as illustrated in striking stained glass 
windows. Secularism is the cancer that destroys 
the power of those spiritual forces in mankind. 
When the Catholic Bishops intervened to meet this 
danger, Dr. Stace, in an ugly way, commented in 
another passage cited by Father Halton from the 
same article: 

“The Catholic Bishops of America propose as 
a remedy a return to belief in God and in the 
doctrines of Christian religion....Those who 
wish to resurrect Christian dogmas are not, of 
course, consciously dishonest. But they have that 
kind of dishonesty which consists in lulling one- 
self with opiates and dreams.” : 

This echoes a fundamental tenet of atheistic 


, 
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Communism, namely, that religion is the opiate 
of the people. In fact, Dr. Stace’s fanatic natural- 
ism makes him incompetent to formulate an ob- 
jective judgment on religion. As late as 1952, 
the Princeton Press published a book by Dr. 
Stace which he entitled Time and Eternity, and 
from which Father Halton cites this statement: “I 
do not in this book retract naturalism by a jot 
or tittle. On the contrary, I confirm it 7 toto.” 
This same year Lippincot published another book 
by Dr. Stace, entitled Religion and the Modern 
Mind, Father Halton cites from it a passage 
that purports to give Dr. Stace’s own personal 
explanation of “the most fundamental doctrine 
of religion”: 

“This is the doctrine that there exists a being, 
known as God, who is a person, a mind, a con- 
sciousness, who formed a plan in his mind and 
who, in accordance with his purpose, created a 
world.... There is no reason at all to think that 
there is such a being, and the conception of him, 
in fact, involves such difficulties that we are com- 
pelled to give it up.” 

This is an open profession of atheism by Dr. 
Stace. .A detailed analysis of Dr. Stace’s think- 
ing, as revealed in passages like these, made 
Father Halton come to the conclusion that ‘‘Chris- 
tian students who studied under Professor Stace 
actually risked a form of indoctrination that con- 
stituted a grave danger to their religious faith.” 
What was Princeton’s reaction to Father Halton’s 
criticism of the teaching of Dr. Stace? The 
priest himself gives the answer: 

“Father Halton does not understand decorum; 
he threatens our communal life. He must either 
join the ‘team’ or be removed.” 

In these circles truth did not matter as long 
as a superficial good form of a polite society 
was observed. Things should at least seem peace- 
ful, even though a cold war, if not a hot—war, 
seethed below the surface. If apparent peace 
was to be maintained at the cost of truth, Father 
Halton would be no part of the bargain. 

How far did the second professor emeritus, 
George W. Elderkin, stray from the truth? He 
joined the Princeton faculty in 1910 and taught 
a curious kind of archaeology there for thirty- 
eight years. Father Halton found that his teach- 
ing “was a continuous attack on the Catholic 
Church, her doctrine, her discipline and her mem- 
bership.” Professor Elderkin’s most recent book 
was entitled The Roman Catholic Problem. Fea- 
ther Halton remarks sharply that “the hysteria 


in this book makes Paul Blanchard... look like 
a defender of the faith.” 

The Roman Catholic Controversy on the Cam- 
pus of Princeton University, by Professor Elderkin, 
has been released in three booklets, the first of 
which attacks Father Halton as ‘the fulminating 
Jupiter of the Aguinas Foundation,” adding: 
“What is painfully evident is that the program 
of Father Halton is the counterpart of the wide- 
spread Roman Catholic invasion of the public 
schools in our country.” It is pretty hard to 
figure out what Professor Elderkin really means 
by that, but there is no trouble in figuring out 
what he means when in Booklet II he points out 
that “in the yard of the (Aquinas) Foundation 
stands a statue of the Virgin who recently received 
unprecedented commemoration lasting a year— 
an honor which in effect has given Marianity 
precedence over Christianity.” This can sound 
only ridiculous to Catholic ears. What makes 
it still more ridiculous is a fact disclosed by 
Father Halton: “The statue is, by another curious 
coincidence, St. Thomas Aquinas. Only a Prince- 
ton professor could see Our Lady with a tonsure 
and a crew cut.” Father Halton thus refers to the 
religious tonsure of a Dominican friar, such as 
St. Thomas Aquinas is represented in the yard 
of the Aquinas Institute. 

The third booklet contains a statement quoted 
by Father Halton which is confusing: 

“On April 22, 1957, Archbishop Cushing and 
the Knights of Columbus awarded Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the F. B. I., the lantern of 
freedom. Thus the Bishop, posing as night-riding 
Paul Revere, transferred the lantern of American 
freedom to the steeple of his unchristian church.” 


Political Subversion 


The significant point in this is the hostility 
to the Director of the F. B. I. rather than to the 
Catholic Church. For, in the fall of 1953, the 
Princeton University Press published Morals and 
Medicine by the Reverend Dr. Joseph Francis — 
Fletcher, Professor of Pastoral Theology and 
Christian Ethics at the Episcopal Theological _ 
Seminary in Cambridge, Mass. Father Halton 
took occasion to recall to mind the author’s asso- 
ciation with the Communist Party and Commun- 
ist front organizations (more than 22), as listed 
by the weekly anti-Communist newsletter, Count- 
erattack. He also cited Herbert A. Philbrick, 
undercover agent for the Federal Bureau of In-| 
vestigation within the Communist Party for nine 
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years, who testified in 1953 that Dr. Fletcher 
operated under Communist Party discipline. 
Morals and Medicine was made a required text 
in the Princeton department of religion. Accord- 
ing to Father Halton, sixteen months before the 
publication of the book, “it had been passed un- 
animously by the trustees of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press with full knowledge of its third-rate 
scholarship and its anti-rational, anti-Christian 
and anti-Catholic character.’ Father Halton 
“rarely read a book quite so dangerous for re- 
ligiously immature minds. It is sheer secularism 
and, I regret to say, is doing an immense amount 
of harm at Princeton and elsewhere.” The rea- 
son for this is manifest from the review of the 
book in the Princeton Alumni Weekly which 
Father Halton quoted as follows: 
“Morals and Medicine pleads the ethical case 
for our human right to know the truth, to con- 
trol parenthood, to overcome childlessness by ar- 
tificial insemination, to foreclose parenthood by 
sterilization, and if, possible, to avoid an unpro- 
vided and inhuman death by euthanasia... . This 
is an exciting contribution to moral theology.” 
It could be termed an exciting contribution to 
“immoral” theology. It is no wonder that Father 
Halton expressed the belief that “America has 
more to fear from the mentality of some of its 
teachers than from the atheism and moral nihilism 


of Khrushchev and his puppets in the satellites. - 


It is frequently the same shocking metaphysics in 
both cases, but Khrushchev’s is less blurred by 
subtleties and is therefore less dangerous.” 
With such teaching in Princeton University, it 
is not surprising that the convicted perjurer Alger 
Hiss should have been invited to speak on the 
Princeton campus under the sponsorship of a 
student debating society. He spoke April 26, 
1956. This was justified by one of the Univer- 
sity’s trustees who made the foolish statement 
that “the right to be wrong is the beginning of 
wisdom.” He would have been more conform- 
able to the truth of Sacred Scripture had he 
said: “The fear to be wrong is the beginning of 
wisdom.” ‘These radicals have no such fear. 
_ Father Halton could not stop Hiss from talk- 
ing; but he did the next best thing. Willard 
Edwards covered the Hiss perjury trial for the 
Chicago Tribune. He was invited by Father Hal- 
ton to speak the evening before on the “meaning 
of Alger Hiss.” He spoke in the largest lecture 
hall on the campus. To hold this lecture seemed 
the patriotic thing to do against the danger of 
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the infiltration of Communism into a great Ameri- 
can university. Princeton’s officials, however, 
thought otherwise, as Father Halton recalled later: 


“The incredible obstacles that Princeton Uni- 
verstiy officials put in my way were hurdled only 
by the grace of God and the tenacity born of 
rational conviction.... But I had committed the 
academic crime for which Princeton has no abso- 
lution); 

“All sense of decency disappeared after the 
Hiss incident. The faculty voted unanimously 
to support the trustees and the administration. 
President Dodd concentrated on public relations, 
and my removal from the university community, 
starting with insanity charges, began the long 
slow drive to silence the lone dissenter.” 


Recognition Withdrawn 


Finally, in June, 1957, the Board of Trustees 
of Princeton University made a decision in which 
Dr. Harold Dodd and his successor as president 
of Princeton University, Dr. Robert Goheen, 
“fully participated and concurred,” directing “that 
the university withdraw the recognition of Father 
Halton unless other remedies to the strained re- 
lations he has occasioned could be found.” Presi- 
dent Goheen claimed that numerous communica- 
tions with Father Halton’s superiors, dating from 
June, 1956, were made in vain. But Bishop Ahr 
declared: 


“The first representations made to the Bishop 
of Trenton in this matter by anyone of official 
standing in the University came in August when 
I was informed of the decision which the Board 
of Trustees had made in June. In my opinion 
it was in effect an ultimatum from the Board 
of Trustees to remove Fr. Halton as Director 
of the Aquinas Institute or have his recognition 
and privileges withdrawn by the University. To 
have removed Fr. Halton under those circum- 
stances would have been tantamount to placing 
responsibility for the existing situation upon him. 
This I am unwilling to do. 


“The published reports do not adequately 
present either the background of the situation 
or the basic issue involved. The basic issue is 
the right of a priest charged with the spiritual 
care of Catholic students in a secular university 
to speak out in defense of the faith and morals 
of those committed to his care. 


“The published accounts do not recount the 
personal vilification that has been visited upon 
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Fr. Halton in the Princeton community since he 
first undertook so to speak. 

“For the present, the facilities of the Aquinas 
Institute will continue to be available to the Cath- 
olic students of Princeton. Fr. Halton will con- 
tinue as Director.” 

This was Bishop Ahtr’s official answer to Dr. 
Robert F. Doheen when the latter put into effect 
the decision of the Board of Trustees on Sep- 
tember 23, 1957. According to this decision, “the 
University has withdrawn the recognition of Fr. 
Halton. The courtesies and privileges which have 
been extended to him, as they are to all denomin- 
ational chaplains, have been terminated. He is 
no longer entitled to claim he has any official 
standing in Princeton University.” 

An editorial in the New York Journal-American 
termed the withdrawal of university privileges 
from Father Halton as “campus injustice.” Nev- 
ertheless, President Goheen issued a statement to 
justify the action of Princeton University in this 
case. The statement, however, did not quite 
Square with the truth. Thus he claimed that Fr. 
Halton had “resorted to irresponsible attacks upon 
the intellectual integrity of faculty members,” de- 
spite all the evidence Father Halton was able 
to put together to substantiate his indictment of 
some teaching in the University of Princeton. 
Strange as it may seem, Father Halton observed 
in reference to the department of religion in the 
University that “‘more than forty-five per cent of 
the courses which they teach deal substantially 
with Roman Catholic doctrine.’ He added: 

“I am not concerned with the fact that Prince- 
ton University has never permitted a Catholic to 
teach in the department of religion. My com- 
plaint is not that Catholicism is not represented 
religiously, but that it is intolerably misrepre- 
sented academically.” 
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President Goheen claims that “‘no university 
devoted to freedom of rational enquiry and de- 
bate need make a home” for tactics of the sort 
employed by Father Halton. Nevertheless, it is 
a fact that perjurer Alger Hiss was given free- 
dom of speech on the campus of Princeton Uni- 
versity, while this freedom is denied to a priest 
whose integrity and patriotism cannot be chal- 
lenged. 

Father Halton retains his position as Director 
of the Aquinas Institute and chaplain of the 
Catholic students in Princeton University despite 
the refusal of the University’s president to recog- 
nize him as such, and despite the withdrawal of 
university privileges which are not really essen- 
tial to the performance of his duties as chaplain, 
although they would serve to facilitate discharge 
of them. 

The situation thus developed was brought home 
to Father Halton when he visited the office of 
Alexander Leitch, university secretary, to sub- 
mit ‘“‘a routine note for inclusion in the University 
Bulletin.” Mr. Leitch then informed Father Hal- 
ton ‘that he had received a communication from 
President Robert F. Goheen in which it was 
affirmed that no notices or references to Fr. 
Halton or the Aquinas Foundation were accept- 
able to the University. In effect, that relations 
were severed.” Upon this Father Halton made 
this telling comment: 

“If the purpose of this action is to silence 
rational debate and to leave unchallenged pro- 
fessional incompetence with reference to faith and 
reason in university life and thought, it cannot 
succeed. 

“If the president’s statement is an effort to 
discard intelligent criticism in a community dedi- 
cated to free expression, then intellectual bigotry 
has won the advantage over intellectual integrity.” 


The West has been betrayed by an intellectual 
frivolity which inevitably calls to mind the irre- 
sponsibility of the French, aristocracy on the eve of 
the Revolution. For the ci-devants the signs of 
the times were poster-size; but they could not 
bring themselves to care. In our case it is not a 
question of an inadequate philosophy being re- 
jected in favor of one with greater merit or firmer 
substance; it is a question of reality sacrificed to 
the whim of the moment. Nevertheless, from his 
ivory tower the philosopher rules the world. 


He has fostered in it an utter confusion of 
mind. He has prepared the soil for that psycho- 
logical softening which is three-quarters of the 
victory the enemy so confidently predicts. The 
intellectuals have betrayed us; the question re- 
maining is whether we still have the courage of 
our faith. 


THE Most Rev. Ropert J. Dwyer, in ; 
The Prairie Messenger, : 
Muenster, Sask., Oct. 3 


Warder’'s Review 


Anti-Communist Congress 


AN THE NINTH ANNUAL Possev Conference, 
held in Frankfurt/Main, Germany, on Sep- 
tember 13-16, 1957, representatives of the anti- 
Communist opposition in Russia and the Eastern 
European satellites met with delegates and ob- 
servers from the free world to discuss mutual 
problems. These problems included the current 
explosive situation within the Communist empire, 
post-liberation problems, and international co- 
ordination of strategy during this crucial period. 
Several hundred persons from forty-one countries 
in Europe, Asia, the Pacific and the Americas 
participated in the four-day sessions. 


There was a general attitude of optimism among 
the participants regarding the present critical in- 
ternational situation, which they regarded as a 
prelude to a collapse of Communist control in 
Russia, Eastern Europe and Asia. The chief con- 
cern of the conference, therefore, was preparation 
for the far-reaching changes in the world situation 
that will follow upon the establishment of demo- 
cratic governments in liberated countries. 


With this aim in view, one of the participants, 
Arcady P. Stolypin, who is foreign relations di- 
rector of NTS (National Union of Russian 
Solidarists), presented an outline of a projected 
foreign policy to be followed by a future free 
government of Russia. He stated in part: 


“After the fall of the Communist system in the 
USSR—and consequently in other countries seized 
by Communism—the artificial barriers which to- 
day divide the world into two parts will collapse. 
The freedom of relations will be restored. But 
the mere fact that the artificially created barriers 
will fall does not mean that the mutual miscon- 
ceptions built up over the past forty years will 
automatically be erased. To overcome the psy- 
chological barriers will require wise understand- 
ing and patience on both sides.” 


Mr. Stolypin was realistic enough to envision that 
after the hoped-for liberation of the enslaved peoples, 
many problems would have to be solved—problems 
largely of a psychological nature, which have grown 
out of the confused international relations which have 
beset the world since 1939. On the other hand, it 
would seem that the roseate optimism of the group of 
anti-communists for whom Mr. Stolypin was speaking is 


_ largely without a solid foundation. Despite the internal 


struggles for power which continue unabated among the 


Soviet leaders, the hard fact persists that the Communist 
dictatorship remains firmly entrenched, and its hold 
upon the people has not been relaxed whatsoever. The 
Communist dictators will fall, as all dictators have fallen, 
but the collapse of Soviet Russia does not seem immi- 
nent. The Possev Conference is to be commended for 
its vision in contemplating measures to restore order 
out of chaos that will certainly ensue upon the fall of 
the Communist tyrants. Although we cannot concur 
in their optimism over the proximity of Communism’s 
failure, their attitude of confidence is perhaps one of 
the most potent pieces of propaganda against Soviet 
imperialism. 


Prosperity Not For Farmers 


MMEDIATELY AFTER World War IJ, farmers in 

the United States found themselves in a com- 
paratively good economic position. In a measure, 
they shared the economic boom which followed 
upon the cessation of hostilities in 1945. Soon, 
however, there was a lag. The Korean War in 
1950 brought another short period of modified 
agricultural prosperity. When a truce brought the 
Korean conflict to an end, hard times again made 
their appearance on our farms. The most dis- 
couraging aspect of our farm picture is the fact 
that conditions continue to follow a trend down- 
ward. 

The gross farm income in the U. S. in 1947 
was $34 billion, which was 14.6 per cent of the 
gross national product. In 1956 our gross farm 
income was still approximately $34 billion; but 
the rest of our economy had forged ahead to such 
an extent that our farm income was only 8.2 per 
cent of the total national product. Likewise, in 
1947 the total personal income of the American 
people was $197.2 billion, of which the farmers’ 
share was $17.1 billion, or 8.6 per cent. In 1956 
the total personal income was $342.4 billion. Of 
this huge sum the American farmer received $11.5 
billion, or only 3.3 per cent. Our farmers repre- 
sent 13 per cent of our nation’s population. Yet 
they are receiving only 3.3 per cent of our na- 
tional income. 

The average family in our country last year 
spent $1,500 for food. Of that amount only 
$465 went to farmers who produce the food. 
Nearly two-thirds of what we spent for food last 
year, or $490 of the $1,500, went to the processors 
and handlers—the middlemen who stand between 
the farmer and the consumer. 


The foregoing statistics, which paint a dismal 
farm picture, are quoted from a brochure titled 
What Course for American Agriculture? by How- 
ard Cowden. The author makes a very strong case 
in favor of farm cooperatives. Apart from the 
cooperative movement, what direct recourse does 
the farmer have effectively to better his deplor- 
able economic position? It is distressing, to say 
the least, to find opposition to cooperatives even 
among people who take such a stand at the cost 
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of grave inconsistency. There are those who 
oppose undue government intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs, and at the same time look askance 
at the cooperative movement. What alternative, 
we may ask, have they to suggest for the relief 
be our beleaguered farmer? Or, are such people 
actually joining the growing numbers of those 
who reckon the farmer, especially the family size 
farm operator, as expendable in our economy ? 


Contemporary Opinion 


EOPLE WILL PAY $30 for a toaster for a wed- 

ding gift, and 69 cents for a plastic crucifix 
that glows in the dark. The crucifix should be 
the most precious gift in the house—but is it? 
What kind of values will parents pass on to their 
children when they decorate their homes lavishly 
with secular symbols at Christmas and Easter, and 
hide a cheap insignificant creche in the corner? 
The revolution to enshrine sacred art must begin 
in the home—with good Mass cards and wedding 
invitations and death cards. And such a revolu- 
tion has already begun. 


ROBERT RAMBUSH and FRANK KACMARCIK, 
quoted in The Monitor, July 5 


... The struggle (in Little Rock) was fought on 
the natural level, and the end was a matter of mere 
material justice: equal educational facilities. But 
the hatred remains. 

The main failure here is to see only one aspect 
of a whole social revolution which is desperately 
needed. Just as the vast majority in the labor 
movement are looking only for shorter hours and 
higher wages, and ignore the sufferings of fellow 
workers in other countries, and even in other un- 
organized areas of the United States, so most of 
the American Negroes are looking only for equal 
material benefits. For the most part their standard 
of values is the bourgeois standard which they have 
received from the white man, that of Life and 
Better Homes and Gardens and Hollywood... . 

When you rely on the State to fight your battles, 
it is comparable to Dr. Frankenstein relying on 
his monster to protect him. Sooner or later he 
will turn on you. It was the U. S. Supreme Court 


which handed down the separate but equal de- 
cision, and the U. S. Supreme Court which reversed 
this decision. Its actions and decrees are based on 
pragmatic considerations, and not on moral abso- 
lutes. Today the U. S. Army is using its power 
to enforce integration (a good thing): tomorrow 
it may use its power to enforce a morally abhor- 
rent decision. 

No matter how much one may desire integra- 
tion, it is now quite evident that it cannot be 
forced; it must come about through moral per- 
suasion and education. The Southerners feel them- 
selves martyrs and the victims of a ruthless govern- 
mental action. They are now more than ever con- 
firmed in their prejudices. It could have been 
different. 

ROBERT STEED, in 
The Catholic W orker, 
New York, Oct., 1957 


Since a great number of parents seem to be un- 
able or unwilling to exercise the proper type of 
leadership over their youngsters, we must find 
some substitute that will earn. their respect and 
guide them toward responsible citizenship instead 
of a life of crime. 

In our industrial type of civilization it is the 
corporate leaders of industry who inspire respect 
among adolescents, especially manufacturers of 
automobiles, airplanes and similar complicated — 
technical equipment. At the same time many of 
the firms are complaining of a shortage of trained 
mechanics. 

Some way should be found to set up workshop 


classes under the aegis of such enterprises as Ford, 


~ 
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General Motors, etc., where young people who 
are unwilling or unable to continue with academic 
work could find some of the pride and purpose- 
fulness that is so necessary to a balanced life. 

I am thinking in terms of a modernized version 
of the old European apprenticeship plan with its 
graduated progressions from apprentice to journey- 
man to master of a trade. At the present these 
youngsters have too much time on their hands, 
especially during much-too-long vacations. 

These youngsters need planned, purposeful ac- 
tivity of which they themselves can be proud. The 
business community’s need for highly skilled 
workers can be integrated with this for mutual 
benefit. 

I do not think that the palliatives of more and 
better recreation really get to the root of the prob- 
lem—to make the youngsters feel themselves as 
valued members of their society. 


EpDITH T. BUCHHOLZ, in 
the New York Times, Aug. 24 


The Russian Bolshevik leaders were, like other 
men, molded by the period and conditions in which 
they grew up. The thought of Lenin and Stalin 
was profoundly influenced by the fact that, despite 
periods in exile, they spent most of the formative 
years of their youth and early manhood leading 
the fight for Communism through discussion 
groups and study classes, through maneuvering 1n- 
side labor unions, in factories, in other political 
parties, in Parliament, conducting all the time at 
least a semi-legal fight for Communism. 

The Chinese leaders grew up in and were 
molded by very different circumstances. Theit 
party fought with the gun from the day it was 
born. For them there was no period of peacefully 
expanding capitalism. In the conditions which ob- 
tained in the China of their youth there seemed no 
alternative to the gun. Politics was fought with 
the gun. The Kuomintang came to power by that 
means. ‘There were feudal war lords who exer- 
‘cised power over wide areas by means of the gun. 
And the infant Communist Party fought every day, 
for 27 years, with the gun. There was never a 
day when it was not fighting somewhere. Its lea- 
ders had to be at least as much military leaders as 
politicians. And the people who led that armed, 
bloody fight were Mao Tse-Tung and the other 
men who today rule China and are the parents of 


~ Maoisim. 


Over and over again Mao Tse-Tung has em- 
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phasized that the fight for Communism in condi- 
tions such as those that obtain in China must be 
with the gun, for “the gun solves everything.” For 
example: 

Every Communist must grasp the truth: “Politi- 
cal power grows out of the barrel of a gun.” 


DoucLas Hypg, in 
Red China Takes Over, 
The America Press 


How can you be fair to religion in school by 
reducing it to a minimum? What sort of impres- 
sion do you create in a child’s mind if in school 
you are most exacting in regard to the ordinary 
secular academic subjects but give to religion 
merely the polite nod of an ineffective non-de- 
nominational scripture period ? 

Will not a child, subject to this experience, grow 
up with the conviction that religion is of secondary 
importance, despite the efforts of parents to supply 
some religious training at home? 

A just and fair system of education should pro- 
vide for parents who have strong religious con- 
victions and want to have their children brought 
up in them. Otherwise the religious neutralists 
have the advantage of a public school system 
loaded in theiz favor, and the believers have to 
bear the expense of private religious schools, after 
contributing their share to the taxes that support 
the public school system. 


ARCHBISHOP DENIs HuRLEy, O.M.I., 
quoted in The Southern Cross, 
Cape Town, S. Africa, Sept. 25 


Fragments 


nie BEE REMEDY FOR THE excess of private mo- 
nopoly is not State monopoly. Those who 
think that is is, would seem to labor naively under 
the altogether unproven assumption that civil 
servants are free from original sin.” (The Chris- 
tian Democrat, London, Sept., 1957, p. 461) 


“If today the consciousness of the lay apostolate 
is awake and if the term ‘lay apostle’ is one of the 
most widely used . . . it is because the collaboration 
of the laity with the Hierarchy has never been so 
necessary nor practiced in such a systematic way 
as now.” (Pope Pius XII, Oct. 5, 1957) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The "Four Gospels in 1957” Congress 
in Oxford 


HE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS on The Four 

Gospels, which met in Oxford, September 
16-20, was initiated by the same indefatigable Dr. 
F. L. Cross, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
who organized with such a success the First and 
Second International Conferences of Patristic 
Studies in Oxford in 1951 and 1955. This Con- 
gress drew a much larger attendance than had the 
Conferences; well over 600 persons participated. 
While the Conferences were essentially meetings 
of specialists, the Congress had a wider appeal 
and sought to give to the clergy and others inter- 
ested the last word in New Testament scholarship. 
While most participants came from the British 
Isles, quite a number came from continental 
Europe as well as from America and Australia. 
Asia and Africa were hardly represented. The ma- 
jority of those present were Anglicans; but there 
was also a large number of other Protestants and 
Catholics as well as six Orthodox. Top-rate New 
Testament scholars, both Catholic and Protestant, 
were on hand. 

The program of the Congress was exceedingly 
heavy. There were 28 general meetings, 16 exe- 
getic meetings, 40 master-theme meetings and 46 
“communications” meetings. The meetings started 
at 9:20 A.M. and ended well after 10:00 P.M., 
with interruptions only for meals and short recrea- 
tion periods. Although I attended seven lectures 
daily and mixed freely with those present, I was 
able to observe only a very small part of the 
Congress’ activities. 

The Congress was opened in the evening of 
Monday, September 16, by Mr. Masterman, Pro- 
vost of Worcester College, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. In welcoming the delegates, Mr. 
Masterman said that he was particularly happy to 
open a congress devoted to a study of the Gospels. 
The university, founded nearly eight centuries ago, 
was originally an ecclesiastical foundation devoted 
_to the study of theology. Although the times have 
brought great changes, theology still holds a place 
of honor at the university. Mr. Masterman ob- 
served that today people are greatly interested in 
the Gospel which is under a close scrutiny. 


Procedure 


Action 


The inaugural lecture was delivered by the well- 
known Swedish Lutheran theologian, Professor 
Harald Riesenfeld of the University of Uppsala. 
He spoke on “The Gospel ‘Tradition and its Be- 
ginnings.” It was a lengthy, brilliant and well- 
documented paper which showed that the Gospel 
is unique in the history of literature, a truly Divine 
revelation. I attended the Gospel readings of the 
Russian Orthodox Bishop, Msgr. Cassian Bezo- 
brazov, Rector of the Orthodox Theological Instt- 
tute in Paris, a foremost New Testament scholar, 
who was once a monk at Mount Athos. He com- 
mented on prayer in the Gospel. His explanations 
of the Our Father, the prayer in Gethsemany, etc., 
were very profound and illuminating. While Prof. 
Riesenfeld approached the Gospel as a scholar, 
Bishop Cassian approached it as monk and mystic. 


On Tuesday, Sept. 17, I attended several lect- 
ures. Prof. Wikgren of the University of Chicago 
spoke on “Biography and Christology in the 
Synoptic Gospels,” and Dr. Williams, Anglican 
Bishop of Leicester, lectured on “The Gospel- 
Epistle Relationship in Canon and Liturgy.” The 
ancient monastery of Qumran and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls were discussed by Prof. Driver of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and Prof. Black of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew. The former spoke on “The 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea;. their Date and Pur- 
pose.” The Scrolls are Jewish, their date is the 
1st century A.D., and their purpose is to maintain 
the spirit of nationalism among the Jews. The 
“Teacher of Righteousness” in these Scrolls is not 
Jesus Christ, but a Jewish rebel leader of the 
period. Prof. Black in his paper, ‘“The Gospels 
and the Scrolls,’ said that there is no connection 
between them, but that the Scrolls are useful in 
helping to understand the Gospel’s background. 

The afternoons of the Congress were devoted to 
the master-theme meetings. There were ten sec- — 
tions or groups. I belonged to the section which 


studied “Joannine Problems.” The first paper of — 


the section was read by Father de la Potterie, S.J. 
Professor of Louvain, Belgium. He dealt with the — 
background of the Joannine theme of Truth. The 
Wednesday speaker was an English Congrega- 
tionalist, Dr. Cadman, who spoke on: “The Rais- 


_ Luke and John.” 
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ing of Lazarous. The Joannine Significance of the 
Story.”’ On the last day, the speaker was an Amer- 
ican Protestant, Prof. Tanner of Wooster College 
Ohio. se 

The Tuesday evening meeting drew an over- 
capacity audience. It was presided over by Dr. 
Keenan, Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, the 
most brilliant Catholic prelate in the British Isles, 
I would say. Dr. Ramsey, Anglican Archbishop 
of York, was the speaker. Dr. Keenan stated that 
when Dr. Cross invited him to preside at the 
Congress, he had already been invited to speak in 
Liverpool to an association of Catholic blind 
people. However, he decided to come to the Ox- 
ford in hope that “everybody here could see the 
truth of the Gospel.” The Archbishop expressed 
his joy that Catholic and Protestant scholars came 
together, not to score points against each other, 
but in the common pursuit of truth. ‘‘Charity, as 
far as the Catholics are concerned, is the greatest 
virtue,’ the Archbishop added. He then intro- 
duced the speaker. Dr. Runsay, a striking, tall 
figure delivered his address on “The Gospel and 
the Gospels.”’ He concluded with a quotation from 
St. Ignatius of Antioch: “Take refuge in the Gos- 
pel as in the flesh of Jesus.” The two Archbishops 
then shook hands and left the hall together amid 
a storm of applause. 


On Wednesday, Sept. 18, I again attended seve- 


ral lectures. Dr. Robinson, Dean of Clare College, 
Cambridge, spoke on ‘““The New Look on the 
Fourth Gospel.” He said that there is no doubt 
that it was written by a Palestinian for the Dias- 
pora, and very probably in Ephesus. Fr. Roland 
Potter, O.P., of Blackfriars, Oxford, spoke on 
“Topology and Archeology in the Fourth Gospel.” 
Prof. G. Quispel of the University of Utrecht, Hol- 
land, spoke on “The Sayings of Jesus recently dis- 
covered at Nag Kammadi.” These sayings are 
taken from the “Gospel according to the He- 
brews,” and are very illuminating. The speaker 
stressed the importance of the study of apocrypha. 
The Anglican Religious, Rev. S. M. Gibbard, 


S.S.J.S., gave a commendable address on “The 
Gospels and the Spiritual Life.’ Another lecture, 


delivered by Bishop Cassian Bezobrazov, discussed 
“The Interrelation of the Gospels of Matthew, 
The evening lecture was given 
by Prof. van Unuik of Utrecht University on “The 


’ Purpose of St. John’s Gospel.” This Gospel was 
written for the same people for whom St. Paul 


-. wrote his epistles. 
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The Thursday morning meetings were devoted 
to “The Gospels and the Eucharist’’ and to ‘““The 
Fourfold Gospel.” I attended lectures delivered 
by these Catholic speakers: Fr. Audet, O.P., Prof. 
of Montreal University, who spoke on “Literary 
Forms and Contents of a Normal Eucharistia in 
hes First’ Century’; Fr, Crehan, S.{) Protea 
London, who lectured on ‘“The Fourfold Character 
of the Gospel.” Both lectures were of a high stan- 
dard, particularly that by the Canadian Dominican. 
I told him afterwards that at Mount Athos I found 
a remarkable manuscript which may very well 
establish the origin of the Roman Mass, i.e., its 
derivation from the Mass offered at Jerusalem. I 
attended three “communications” meetings. Each 
of these “communications ’’lasts 15 minutes only, 
and 3 minutes are allowed for discussion. Some 
of these “communications” proved to be as good, 
or even better, than the longer lectures. They were 
usually far more learned and specialized. I at- 
tended the following ‘“communications:” by Canon 
Hunt Strather on ‘““What were the earliest sources 
of Synoptic material?”’; by Fr. Danielou, S.J., on 
“Sitting at the Right of the Father;” and by Mr. 
Greig, on “Gospel Messianism and the Qumran 
Use of Prophecy.” The afternoon meeting, held 
in Christ Church Hall, was addressed by the Rev. 
W. J. Bradnock on “The British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Gospels.” He dealt with the prob- 
lem of translating the Gospel. Prof. E. Schweiger. 
of Zurich University spoke on “The Concept of the 
Church in the Fourth Gospel.” 

The evening meeting on Thursday was over- 
crowded. Fr. Danielou, S.J., professor at the Cath- 
olic University of Paris, spoke on “The New Tes- 
tament and the Theology of History.” Dr. Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the Ang- 
lican communion throughout the world, presided. 
He delivered a very interesting short speech before 
introducing Fr. Danielou. “When Dr. Cross in- 
vited me to come here to preside over this meet- 
ing,” Dr. Fisher said, ‘I agreed, not knowing why. 
Travelling to Oxford, I meditated upon this sub- 
ject and found that I agreed because the purpose 
of the Congress appeals to me, and I am anxious 
to promote understanding and cooperation among 
Christians of various traditions. I am glad to see 
so many people here. Because so many people 
now gather everywhere for worthless and futile 
causes, it is refreshing to meet people who come 
together for this worthwhile purpose. Upon com- 
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ing here, I reflected on whether the scholar has a 
place in our contemporary world, or whether he is 
altogether superfluous. The scientist makes his 
discoveries which are later used to improve our 
health, our comfort and our standard of living. 
But what about the scholar? I think the scholar 
is even more valuable than the scientist. True 
scholarship is an unremitting pursuit of truth. A 
true scholar does not express his opinion on any- 
thing unless he has collected all the available data 
and weighed it impartially. The scholar destroys 
outmoded and bankrupt theories and hypotheses, 
and contrives other systems in the light of new 
knowledge. Scholarship must not be merely a 
mental gymnastic, or intellectual play, but must be 
related to life. After all, Christianity is a way of 
life and not a system of philosophy.” 

The crowds for the last day of the Congress 
were even greater than those of the previous day. 
I attended the discussion on ‘“The Gospels and the 
Parish Priest,’ presided over by Dr. Carpenter, 
Anglican Bishop of Oxford. The widespread ne- 
glect of the Bible by the present generation was 
deplored, and various methods to overcome that 
deficiency were discussed. Another meeting was 
addressed by Prof. Feuillet, S.J., of Paris, who 
spoke on “The present participation in Divine Life 
according to the Fourth Gospel.” Prof. Kahle of 
Oxford lectured on: ‘““The Greek Bible and the 
Gospels. Fragments from the Judean Desert.” 
The level of the “communications” on the last day 
was astonishingly high. Prof. Clavier of Strass- 
bourg University, a French Protestant, spoke on 
“Resisting Jesus.” Mr. Browning spoke on “Some 
Pastoral Consequences of a False Exegesis.” Dr. 
Daube, Regius Professor of Law, a good Jewish 
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scholar, spoke on “A Prayer Pattern in Judaism,” 
referring to the highpriestly prayer of Our Lord. 

My abiding impressions of the Congress may be 
summed up as follows: There is, no doubt, a 
wide and enlightened interest in the Gospel among 
the Christians of various beliefs, classes, races and 
cultures. It seems to me that, in order to under- 
stand the Gospel well, and even more so if one 
wishes to be a New Testament scholar, he must be 
familiar with the Fathers of the Church. He 
must be conversant with their interpretation of the 
Gospel, and with the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture in order to understand the Jewish background 
of the Gospel. 

The spirit of the Congress was traditional and 
rather conservative. Modernism and Liberalism 
are no more fashionable. I personally benefited 
much from the Congress. I now know the latest 
developments in New Testament studies and my 
understanding of the Gospel is much improved. 
The same applies, no doubt, to others who atten- 
ded the Congress. 

I was also struck with the friendliness and un- 
derstanding which were so much in evidence among 
the members of the various groups. Dr. Keenan, 
the Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool, stated in 
his short address to the Congress that ‘“Christ said — 
that His disciples would be known by mutual love 
reigning among them.” This certainly applied to 
the Congress and I hope we earned the title of 
“Christ's disciples.” 

The Proceedings of the Congress will be pub- 
lished next spring by the German Academy of 
Sciences, which also published the acta of the 
Patristic Conference. 

Dr. S. BOLSHAKOFF, 
Oxford, England 


“... Successful warfare had made Rome 
wealthy, but it left the increased wealth of the 
community entirely at the mercy of the jugglers 
of finance, who were destitute of patriotism except 
insofar as its claims coincided with the protection 
of their interests. It was to protect the interests 
of these economic vampires that the enlightened 
system of Roman Law was formulated. So often 
have we been reminded of the gift that Roman 
~ Law is to civilization that most people have ac- 
cepted it without question, little suspecting the 
iniquity that reigns at its heart. For the aim of 


Roman Law, unlike Greek Law, was not to secure 
justice, but to bolster up a corrupt society in the 
interests of public order. Uncontrolled currency 
having led to capitalism, and capitalism having 
given rise to social disorders, Roman Law stepped 
into the breach and sought by legalizing injustices 
to preserve order. It was not concerned with 
moral principles. Its aim was not, like Mediaeval 
Law, to enable good men to live among bad, but 
to enable rich men to live among poor. (Penty, 
A.J., A Guildman’s Interpretation of History, San- 
rise ‘Turn, Inc IN. ¥., 1919; P.o2) 
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Social Action and the Proletariat 


W" CATHOLICS often talk about the social 
apostolate. We engage in various forms 
of action designed (we tell ourselves) to bring 
about in our land a just social order based on the 
principles of Rerwm Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno. We take it for granted that we are all 
united, all striving for the same goal. But we are 
not, says Father Paul Crane, S.J. 

Materialism divides us. There is a cleavage 
between those “well-intentioned people who are 
under the impression that the Church’s mission 
is to baptize the proletariat,” and those who be- 
lieve, as Father Crane does, that there ought not 
to be a proletariat; that the Church’s mission is to 
transform it into a community of responsible 
individuals with freedom to fulfill their human 
dignity. 

Father Crane, secretary of the Catholic Social 
Guild and editor of the Christian Democrat, pre- 
sented his disturbing analysis to an audience of 
Catholic trade unionists at Southwell House, Ham- 
stead, London, on September 8. 

Who are the proletariat? Members of an emas- 
culated society, such as we live in today; people 
who are able only to conduct their lives on the 
Government's terms and who think that material 


Growth in Adult Education 


ae THE END of World War II, there has been 
a phenomenal growth of interest in adult edu- 
cation. Classrooms in many communities are now 
illuminated far into the night, doing double duty 
in providing educational facilities to day and night 
students. Adult education possesses special appeal 
in the fast-growing suburban communities. 
Statistics from three eastern states reveal a pat- 
tern of growth which may apply to other sections 
of the nation. The three states concerned are New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. In 1944-45, 
when the New York State Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion was established, there were adult programs 
in 63 communities, mostly large cities, with an en- 
rollment of 51,000. Last year, 618 communities 


had programs, and the total enrollment was 800, 


000. In New Jersey, for the same period, the en- 


‘rollment increased from 13,000 to 73,000. For 
Connecticut the gain was from 40,000 to 60,000. 


—— 
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welfare is their highest good and should be their 
ultimate aim. 

‘Most people believe this even if they do not 
consciously advert to it.” said Fr. Crane. “And 
they include many Catholics who have not thought 
their way through to the basis of their own 
dignity.” 

These are the people who believe that the most 
important thing we can do is to get Catholics into 
high positions in the National Health Service and 
elsewhere. Not that this is wrong in itself—‘‘I am 
delighted to think of Catholics getting on,” he 
said. But we cannot allow ourselves to rest con- 
tent with a society which deprives the individual, 
even by gentle and bloodless methods, of his right 
to live like a man and to exercise his own responsi- 
bility. It is the proper function of government to 
help him to do this. Material welfare is only a 
necessary means to this end and therefore every 
man has a right to it; but it is not the end itself. 

“The purpose of Catholic social action is not to 
teach people to walk on their hands, but to teach 
them to walk properly on their feet,” Fr. Crane 
said. “We must have unity around this point.” 
Having achieved it, our purpose should then be 
to build society on a basis of shared responsibility; 
to hit at big business and trade union monopoly; 
to work for moderation in industrial negotiations 
and to fight the doctrine of the class struggle.*) 


The curricula for adult education programs in- 
clude the same basic subjects on which adult educa- 
tion was founded, namely, citizenship, elementary 
English, the trades and the minor crafts. There 
is still a great enrollment in the high school equiva- 
lency courses and classes in such skills as typing. 
But the rapid growth of interest has been in other 
fields: public affairs, human relations, creative 
avocations and the social graces. . 


Adult education is flourishing for many reasons, not 
the least of which is the ability of people to attend such 
classes because of shorter working hours and private 
transportation facilities. Also, our new communications 
facilities make it possible for more people to become 
interested in public affairs and human relations. An- 
other feature, according to R. J. Pulling, chief of the 
Bureau of Adult Education in New York State, is the 
individual’s search for quality and satisfaction. 


1) Leo Knowles, 


The Catholic Herald, London, 
Sept. 13. 
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Upsurge in Religion? 


PRoMgaE SPEAKERS at a symposium on re- 

ligion, conducted at the University of Notre 
Dame on October 18, were at one in discounting 
the enthusiasm which has been expressed on nu- 
merous occasions during the past few years over a 
supposedly religious growth in the United States. 
As a reporter for the New York Times stated by 
way of summation of the symposium: “The typical 
American has developed a remarkable capacity 
‘for being serious about religion without taking 
religion seriously.’ ”’ 


Dr. Will Herberg, Professor of Judaic Studies 
and Social Philosophy at Drew University, Madi- 
son, N. J., one of the speakers at the symposium, 
stated that many people who do not hesitate to 
“identify themselves religiously,” unhesitatingly 
acknowledge that “religion is quite peripheral to 
their every-day lives.’ Dr. Herberg is of the 
opinion that for increasing numbers of Americans, 
religion serves a function largely unrelated to the 
concept of faith. He made a further interesting 
observation when he affirmed that the United 
States has been transformed in the past fifty years 
from ‘‘a Protestant country” into a three-religion 
nation—Protestant, Jewish and Catholic. This has 
come about, Dr. Herberg declared, “not because 
of any marked increase in the numbers of Catholics 
or Jews, “but rather through the emergence of a 
stabilized third generation of Americans.” 


Another speaker at the symposium, Rev. Francis X. 
Curran, S.J., Professor of History at Loyola Seminary in 
Shrub Oak, N. Y., noted that there was little indica- 
tion that the vast revival of religion in this country has 
had any important effect upon the membership of the 
Catholic Church. However, he said, there was a lessen- 
ing of anti-Catholic prejudice and a greater presence 
and prestige of Catholicism in the nation. 


Church-sponsored Athletics 


ip THE OCTOBER ISSUE of Catholic Action News, 

published under the sponsorship of the Diocese 
of Fargo, Archbishop Aloisius J. Muench devotes 
his regular column to a most interesting report on 
a Catholic youth sport festival which took place in 
Paderborn, August 9-11. The best athletes avail- 
able represented their respective parishes or com- 
munity sport clubs. Twenty of the 21 dioceses of 
West Germany were represented; Catholic youth 
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of East Germany were given no travel permits by 
their government, and thus were prevented from 
participating in the athletic events. More than 
3,000 athletes came to Paderborn to compete in the 
many games which featured both in-door and out- 
door sports. 

The Archbishop states that throughout the three 
days a spiritual note was sounded again and again, 
lest it be lost sight of that for Christians, sports 
are not wholely a thing of the body; the soul, too, 
plays its role. The keynote of the Sport Festival 
was summed up in words appropriate to the occa- 
sion, written by St. Paul to the Corinthians; 
“Glorify God in your body.” In various degrees 
the moral and spiritual values of sport, pursued 
according to Christian tenets, were pointed out. 
Thus in the program of music, song and speeches, 
held in the Cathedral Square on Saturday evening, 
the Papal Nuncio quoted a pertinent passage from 
the address of the Holy Father to Italian youth 
on November 10, 1940. Spiritual exercises during 
the days of the festival included daily Holy Mass 
with ample opportunities for Confession and Holy 
Communion. Holy Mass was celebrated in the 
Cathedral and nine other churches of the city. On 
Sunday morning, Archbishop Muench celebrated 
a Pontifical Mass in the renovated Cathedral. 

The Paderborn Sport Festival was sponsored by 
the Federal Athletic League of Catholic Youth, a 
coordinating organization for three Catholic youth 
athletic unions embracing from 700 to 800 societies 
with a total membership of close to 100,000 young 
people. The Catholic youth of Germany had been 
organized for the purpose of athletics after World 
War I. The Nazi regime suppressed these youth 
organizations, compelling the young people to join 
the Hitler Athletic League. After World War II, 
the several Catholic athletic organizations were re- 
vived and banded together in the League of the 
three athletic unions. 


Archbishop Muench notes very pertinently that in 
Germany, as well as in other countries of Europe, athletics 
are organized on a parish or community basis. Organ- 
ized athletics, apart from rare exceptions, are not con- — 
nected with schools on any level. There are no high 
school, college or university teams for basketball, foot- 
ball or baseball. The reason for divorcing athletics 
from the schools is the belief that education suffers if 
competitive sports are brought into the schools; it is 
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felt that athletics occasion harmful distraction from 
studies. 


Furthermore, if youth engages in sports after school 
hours in community buildings or on community fields, 
a larger participation of youth is achieved. In lieu of 
athletics, wholesome activities are provided, especially 
for adolescent youth, in after-school hours and the eve- 
ning, thus decreasing opportunities for rowdyism, hood- 
lumism, vandalism, and other species of youthful de- 
linquency. 

It must also be borne in mind that the European 
method of providing athletic opportunities to young 
people makes possible a great saving in taxes. In 
Germany, for instance, every school is saved the ex- 
orbitant cost of building and providing for a gymnasium, 
athletic field, etc. 


WHO Endorses Fluoridation 


N SEPTEMBER 4 the World Health Organiza- 

tion of the UN solemnly announced that the 
use of fluoridated drinking water to prevent tooth 
decay was “‘safe, effective and practical.” After 
having studied hundreds of fluoridation programs 
in seventeen countries, an “expert” committee of 
the UN health agency in Geneva reported that 
introduction of fluorine, an element of the chlor- 
ine family, to drinking water supplies was ap- 
proved by responsible public health officials 
throughout the world. 

In the United States, it was stated, thirty-two 
million persons in more than 1,500 communities 
are drinking fluoridated water. Sixteen other 
countries have begun similar programs. Results 
in all nations using fluoridated drinking water, 
it was said, show remarkable uniformity. Dental 
caries (decay) in the permanent teeth of children 
was found to have decreased by about 60 per 
cent, while in children’s primary (milk) teeth 
the reductions ranged from 50 to 60 per cent. 
It was also stated that adults living in areas where 
fluorides are found naturally in drinking water 
were subject to about two-thirds fewer cases of 
tooth decay than those in areas without fluorine 
in the water. 

Thus WHO recommends the use of fluoridated 
drinking water whenever and wherever possible. 
We are told that no ill effects have been detected 
in areas where people have been drinking naturally 
fluoridated water all their lives, except for cases 
of mottled teeth in areas where the natural fluorine 
‘concentration is too high. The proper ratio, it is 
estimated, is one part of fluorine for every one 
nillion parts of water. 
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Much controversy has centered about the addition 
of fluorine to drinking water in our country. Oppo- 
nents to fluoridation maintain that all possible adverse 
effects cannot be known. While they deem the need 
for measures to counteract the growing plague of dental 
decay among our people, they do not consider fluorida- 
tion of drinking water the proper answer. Some oppo- 
nents have even stated that fluoridation amounts to 
pouring medication down people’s throats against their 
will. Parents who are seriously intent on preventing 
decay of their children’s teeth, it had been suggested, 
might consider eliminating, or at least curtailing, the 


use of candy and various types of cola drinks by their 
children. 


American Indian Population Reaches 
20th Century Peak 


See ACROSS the nation from the Florida 

Everglades to Washington’s Puget Sound are 
some 300 Indian tribes and bands—the living 
descendants of the “vanishing American.’ Our 
Indian population, having dwindled from 800,- 
000 at the time of Columbus’ voyages of discovery 
to 240,000 at the turn of the 20th century, now 
stands at about 500,000. Under the Federal 
Government’s voluntary-relocation program, more 
and more Indians are leaving reservations to 
find better jobs and lives in cities. 


An October 31 release of the Common Council 
for American Unity mentions that American In- 


-dians differ dramatically from the standard con- 


cept of the feather-bonneted chief, and comprise 
a remarkable variety of peoples and _ nations. 
Among their ancestors in Central and South 
America were builders of great empires, skilled 
farmers, astronomers, engineers, weavers, potters 
and orators. In the United States, only a few 
clusters of Indians cling to tribal ways, notably 
the Seminoles of Florida. Seminoles hunt and 
taise cattle on two reservations near Lake Okeecho- 
bee. They have never officially surrendered to 
the Government. The Indian population as a 
whole, however, has adopted more and more of 
the white man’s ways. They have been citizens 
since 1924. World War II, in particular, brought 
many changes in Indian life. 
According to one authority on Indian life: 
“Ojibwa in Minnesota and Michigan woodlands 
act as guides to city sportsmen. Eastern Cherokees 
live the mountaineer-farmer lives of their North 
Carolina neighbors. Tradition-proud Pueblos see 
their young men take jobs with atom scientists. 
Navajo elders debated hiring a professional rain- 
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maker complete with airplane and dry ice. 
Apaches have prospered in farming good New 
Mexico land; one group bids for tourists with a 
motel. Oklahoma tribesmen hold public offices, 
enter professions, often drive up in Cadillacs to 
inspect tribal oil wells.” 


The present Government program for voluntary relo- 
cation of the American Indian represents a bold and 
necessary step toward solving our “Indian problem.” 
Up to now the Indian has been largely restricted to 
life on a reservation where he could not possibly’ find 
his proper place in our complex society. It is the ulti- 
mate goal of the relocation program to dissolve the 
reservations. For obvious reasons the program is of 
long-range variety and will take years to achieve its end. 

Indians who wish to re-locate are given an option to 
move to large cities where there are field offices work- 
ing under the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
D. C. These field offices assist Indians in their re- 
spective localities by helping them find jobs and living 
quarters, by granting a measure of financial assistance, 
and by providing counsel and direction. 


Regulating Cartels 


ce FEDERAL REPUBLIC of West Germany has 
passed a “law against restrictions on com- 
petitive trade.” This law, which will go into 
effect January 1, 1958, is aimed at the great 
cartels, and represents the first step in new German 
legislation to regulate competition and restrictive 
practices. Of former German legislation, very few 
regulations survived the years 1933, 1945. After 
World War II the Allied Occupation Powers in- 
troduced cartel legislation of their own. . 
The new Act is rightly being called a com- 
promise between the principle of outright prohi- 
bition of any and all restrictive practices (Verbots- 


prinzip) and the principle that only the abusive 


use of restrictive practices should be outlawed 
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of enterprises on the same level of production— 
are outlawed. There are, however, a number of 
exceptions to this basic rule. Some restrictive 
agreements will benefit from statutory exemptions, 
while others may be submitted to the new cartel 
authorities with the request to permit them for a 
limited period. 

Likewise, the so-called vertical restrictive agree- 
ments (agreements between producers and dis- 
tributors) are outlawed in principle. Here again, 
a specified number of agreements is either per- 
mitted by the law itself or is subject to supervision 
by the cartel authorities in order to prevent abuses. 


The Federal Minister of Economics, himself a strong 
advocate of free competition, has stated that the new 
law, despite its short-comings, ‘‘is the most progressive 
law on competition the world knows.” There is gen- 
eral agreement on the fact that in many respects this 
Act is a first step into virgin territory. In order to 
arrive at a deeper insight into the problems it raises, 
one will have to wait for the reactions the law is bound 
to have. 


Off-Shore Resources 


FF-SHORE DRILLING for an estimated 12 billion 
barrels of oil and 70 trillion cubic feet of | 
natural gas lying beneath the shallow waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico will require millions of tons 
of steel during the next thirteen years, according 
to a recent study by a large steel company. Steel 
requirements for the Gulf of Mexico development — 
will total approximately 350,000 tons annually — 
before 1960, and nearly 700,000 tons per year — 
by 1970. These figures are based on the opinions 
of members of the oil and gas industry, as well. 
as the steel company’s own analysis. . 
Approximately 600 wells with total footage exceeding 
5.5 sillion feet will be npleted in the Gulf this year, 
according to the study. The average well-depth will 
be 9,700 feet—more than twice the present national 
average. _ | 
By 1965, the study predicts, 1,000 of 
10 naillion ion feet willbe drill’ : moh 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE HISTORICAL SECTION OF SOCIAL JUSTICE REVIEW, 
1917-1931 


Readers of Social Justice Review w 


ill welcome the following article explaining the 


purpose of this section of our magazine which today bears the title “Historical Studies 


and Notes.” The author of the 
consistent contributor to these columns. 
of S/R, Dr; 
this feature. 


present article for many years has been the most 
1 He was a collaborator with the late editor 
F. P. Kenkel, virtually from the issue of the magazine which initiated 


The, historical section of SJR (formerly Central Blatt and Social Justice) is a 
correlative to the Catholic German-Americana department of the Central Bureau 


library. Both are intended to be aids to students of history. 


Viewed in such a light, 


the articles and notes which appear in these columns can be properly evaluated. They 
coincide with the general pattern and aim of the entire magazine which seeks to 
foster study, particularly in the field of social economy and cultural history. (Ed.) 


IR THE APRIL, 1917, issue of Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice, Mr. Kenkel announced the addi- 
tion of an historical section to the magazine. 
“There is no doubt,” he wrote, “that this decision 
of the Central-Bureau will be welcomed despite the 
hard times which are unfavorable to an increase 
in the cost of Central-Blatt. For some years past, 
the Central Bureau has collected source material 
on the history of German Catholics in America. 
Now we will try to arouse the interest of addi- 
tional groups so that (from more abundant sour- 
ces) future historians will be able to describe in a 
systematic and authentic manner the role played 
by our German kin in the development of the 
Republic at large and the Catholic Church in par- 
ticular. If we will not discharge this task, nobody 
else will. Father Holweck (Msgr. F. G. Holweck) 
will be the leading contributor; he is well known 
as the editor of Pastoral-Blatt and as the con- 
tributor of a series of biographical articles to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. The May issue (C-B & SJ) 
will contain the first historical contribution. May 
the historical section gain many new friends for the 
Central Bureau.” (Central-Blatt and Social Justice, 
April, 1917, page 26) 

Beginning with the May, 1917, issue, at least 
four pages of historical studies under the title, 
“Pages for the History of German Catholics in 
America’ (Blatter fir die Geschichte der deut- 
schen Katholiken Amertkas), were published each 
month with the exception of January, April, July 
and October. Up to February, 1919, Father Hol- 
weck published thirteen original studies, the rest 
of the contributions, forty-one all told, were writ- 
ten by Mr, Kenkel, while an original article on the 
hieroglyphic book of the Mimac Indians was sub- 
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mitted by Father John M. Lenhart. The contribu- 
tions of Mr. Kenkel were reprints of historical 
material from various sources. The article of 
Father Lenhart was intended to solicit subscrip- 
tions for the reprint of the Mimac book. The 
content of this German article was incorporated 
into his English preface to the new edition of the 
book in 1921. With the issue of February, 1919, 
the Central-Blatt had published 61 pages of his- 
torical contributions. 

In the February, 1923, issue of C-B & SJ, Mr. 
Kenkel pleaded for publications of historical stud- 
ies. Commenting on the laudable endeavor of 


‘Irish societies who awarded prizes for historical 


studies on Irish history, Mr. Kenkel wrote: 


“The momentous importance of the Germans in 
the development of America and the defamation 
of the Germans during the late war make it im- 
perative for us to promote historical studies in 
imitation of the example of Irish societies. The 
societies of the German state, district, and local 
unions (of the Central Verein) could easily do 
something in this matter. Older persons who are 
fond of their German lineage and customs could 
offer prizes and thereby induce younger people to 
get acquainted with the deeds and services of their 
ancestors in America. 


“Up to now, only one State Branch, that of 
Connecticut, has taken steps in this direction. We 
are under obligation to the pioneers and to our- 
selves to do more in this field of studies. Even 
an Anglo-American made the remark: “There 1s 
something essentially bad in a people who despise 
or do not honor their antecedents.’ Moreover, we 
as Catholics, members of a Church and an ethnic 
stock reared in reverence for tradition, should 
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value the importance of historical studies and 
should love to read works of history. “The remem- 
brance of olden times and of the grand examples 
of ancestors exerts an irresistible attraction,’ de- 
clares the greatest Protestant historian of Germany 
—Leopold von Ranke. And the greatest Catholic 
historian of Germany, Johannes Janssen, remarks: 
‘Progressive education of a people is necessarily 
connected with a true and clear insight into its 
past, and history is called forth to convey to the 
present generation such an insight to guide it. 
Since it performs this function to greater extent 
than any other science, past history becomes the 
prophetess of the designs of the future.’”” (C-B 
& SJ, Feb., 1923, pp. 389-390) 

From March, 1919, to June, 1923, the Central- 
Blatt published four full pages of historical con- 
tributions each month (January, April, July and 
October excepted) for an aggregate of 140 pages 
in 35 months. Father Holweck contributed 14 
original articles; Mr. Kenkel 105; Mr. Anton Roes- 
lein 3; Mr. A. F. Brockland 4; Father Zepherin 
Engelhard, O.F.M., one article; Father J. M. Len- 
hart, O.Cap., one article; Sister Raphaela Bren- 
tano, O.S.B., one article, and a ‘“Ch.K.” of Butler, 
N. Y., one article. The contributions of Mr. Ken- 
kel were mostly reprints from historical sources, 
although four articles were original studies. In 
the quotations contributed by Mr, Kenkel, some 
material was furnished in English, while the rest 
was printed in German. Mr. Brockland’s contri- 
butions likewise contain much material in English. 
All other contributions were written in German. 

Up to June, 1925, short quotations in English 
were occasionally printed in the historical section. 
In August, 1924, Father John Rothensteiner pub- 
lished the first full article in English. In the No- 
vember following, the historical section appeared 
in complete English text for the first time. _Never- 
theless, the German heading, Blatter fir Ge- 


schichte der deutschen Katholiken Amerikas, was 


retained until the August issue of 1926. With the 
September, 1926, issue the English title, ““Histori- 
cal Miscellanies,” was introduced. Mr. Kenkel be- 
gan to translate German historical material into 
English, whereas formerly he translated English 
material into German. In December of 1924, Mr. 
Kenkel published his first original article in Eng- 
lish, which was followed by a second original Eng- 
lish article in May, 1925. Pala 


As in former years, the historical contributions 
were dropped in the months of January, April, 
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July and October. During the forty-three months 
from August, 1923, to November, 1928, 176 pages 
of historical matter were published. 

The outstanding contributor to the historical 
section was Mr. Kenkel himself with an aggregate 
of 126 articles, 55 of them being only short notes. 
The contributors are enumerated according to the 
number of their contributions as follows: 


Fr. M. A. Driscoll, C.Ss.R. 8 
Fr. Peter, O.S.B. 8 
Fr. Felix Fellner, O.S.B. 6 
|S PO SY Pee 5 
Fr. Rothensteiner 4 
Fr. Willibald Mathaeser, O.S.B. 2 
Mr. A. F. Brockland 2 
Prof. Widmann of Muenster Z 
Fr. Frederick G. Holweck 1 
Fr. John M. Lenhart, O.F.M.Cap. 1 


Mr. Kenkel’s contemplated project to establish 
an historical commission for the publication of 
“scholarly monographs on the history of German 
Catholics in America’ Central-Blatt, July, 1913, 
p. 109) did not mature. Some time in 1915, he 
reported that a Jesuit Scholastic made use of the 
library of the Central Bureau for his studies. After 
this, no mention is made of the use of the library 
by students until January, 1928. In the issue of 
that month Mr. Kenkel wrote: ‘““About a year and 
a half ago, a member of a teaching order of Sisters 
came from her motherhouse in Indiana to St. 
Louis, where she spent a full week in special re- 
search in the Central Bureau’s library, besides de- 
voting several days to study in other places, where 
are available certain documents which she needed 
in preparing a thesis for an academic degree. Be- 
fore and since that time the Central Bureau has re- 
peatedly supplied extensive special information to 
Sisters of various communities who were working 
on papers required for academic credits and de- 
grees.” (C-B & SJ, Jan., 1928, p. 327) Of course, 
priest-students were served in similar fashion. 
However, Mr. Kenkel complained in a private 
letter to me that priests, as a rule, failed to return 
materials borrowed from the library, so that the 
Bureau made it a rule not to lend books to priests. 

Beginning with February, 1930, every issue 
printed three or four pages of historical matter. 
Prior to February, 1940, only eight of the eleven 
issues of a year’s volume carried historical contri- 
butions. In the 22 monthly issues published from 
December, 1928, to March, 1931, an aggregate of 
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34 pages of history was printed, comprising 102 
tems contributed by 8 authors (76 by Mr. Kenkel 
and 26 by 7 other authors). 

The 14 volumes of Central-Blatt and Social 
Justice published from April, 1917, to March, 
1931, carried an historical section comprising from 
three to five pages in 115 monthly editions, fur- 
nishing a sum total of 461 large pages of the maga- 
zine size. About half of the contributions are origi- 
nal studies, while the remainder offer valuable 
source material for future historians. These con- 
tributions cover the whole field of historical devel- 
opment relating to German-Americans from vari- 
ous viewpoints and in various localities. The main 
burden of furnishing material for the publication 
in the Central-Blatt fell on the shoulders of the 
late Director of the Central Bureau, the much la- 
mented Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel. During the first 
five years, the late Msgr. Frederick George Hol- 
weck was the only steady contributor on whom 
Mr. Kenkel could rely. All the other collabo- 
rators sent in their articles as they saw fit and never 
obligated themselves to forward contributions at 
regular intervals. The number of contributors, 
never large, began to dwindle in 1929, so that Mr. 
Kenkel sometimes had only one serial article at 
his disposal to fill up the allotted space. 

Contributors from May, 1917, to March, 1931, 
and the number of articles contributed: 


Kenkel, Fred. Philip 
Holweck, Fred. George 28 
Driscoll, M. A., C.Ss.R. i) 
Larson, James 2 
Peter, O.5.B. 8 
Brockland, A. F. 

Fellner, Felix, O.S.B. 
Rothensteiner, John E. 

(io Len Paes 

Roesler, Anton — 

Wahlen, Jos. J., M.S.F. 
Lenhart, J.M., O.Cap. 
Mathaeser, Willibald, O.S.B. 
Widmann, Professor 
Mueller, John Francis 
Engelhardt, Zephyrin, O.F.M. 
iGhy. SK. 

Brockland, A. F. 

Brentano, Sister Mary Bern. 
Anonymous 
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Mr. Kenkel’s contributions include well nigh 
300 short quotations, at times four or five such 
quotations appearing on a single page. 


REV. JOHN M. Lennart, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Unfinished Task: The Biography 
of Rev. F. X. Weninger, S.J. 


NE OF THE GREAT HERALDS of the Catholic 
Faith who labored in the United States dur- 
ing the past century was the Reverend Francis 
Xavier Weninger, S.J. His courageous and fruit- 
ful efforts were expended particularly during the 
1860’s and 1870's. It is known that he travelled 
in about thirty states of the Union, gave 800 
missions and preached about 40,000 times during 
his career as a missionary. He labored chiefly 
among the German immigrants. Many muission- 
stations ultimately became flourishing parishes. 
His extensive labors among the German im- 
migrants brought Father Weninger into frequent 
contact with the Central Verein. He was well 
acquainted with the Verein’s program and ideals, 
and fostered it in the communities where he 
labored. 


For many years, efforts have been made to find 
someone to undertake a definitive study of the life 
and labors of Father Weninger. Rev. Henry 
Regnet, S.J., recently called it to the attention of 
the Central Bureau that this task was undertaken 
during the past decade, but that it remains un- 
finished. Father Regnet, librarian and historian, 
at present stationed at Kapaun High School in 
Wichita, Kansas, informed the Central Bureau 
that some years ago Rev. Murtha J. Boylan, S.J., 
originally a member of the Buffalo Mission of the 
Society of Jesus and at one time rector of the 
Jesuits in Cleveland, had undertaken to compile a 
biography of Father Weninger. After making an 
extensive study of his subject, in the course of 
which he spent considerable time at the Central 
Bureau consulting old German Catholic papers and 
historical documents, Father Boylan finally as- 
sembled the data in the form of a two-volume 
manuscript. However, _ sickness overtook the 
author in 1953. He died before the manuscript 
was published. Father Regnet recalls that the 
unpublished biography of Father Weninger is 
probably in the archives of the Chicago Province 
of the Society of Jesus at Oak Park, Illinois. 
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A short study of Father Weninger, containing 
his comments on conditions during the Civil War, 
which were made in 1862 and 1863, is contained 
in the Pastoral-Blatt of February, 1920, pages 17 
to 19. This article may or may not have been 
consulted by Father Boylan. It was compiled by 
Rey. Albert Muntsch, S.J., of St. Louis University. 

Thus a study of the life and labors of Father 
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Francis Xavier Weninger has yet to come to 
light. A neglect of the German language among 
our people may be a contributing cause of the 
delay. We hope that among students of history, 
particularly those who are descendants of German 
Catholic immigrants, a capable biographer will 
soon be found to do long overdue justice to the 
heroic life and labors of a great missionary. 


C. aes 


Book Reviews 


Received for Review 


Alexander, Edgar, Adenauer and the New Germany. 
The Chancellor of the Vanquished. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, N. Y. $5.25. 


Meister Eckehart Speaks. Edited and introduced by 
Otto Karrer. Translated by Elizabeth Stra- 
kosch. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 


Reviews 


Lilienthal, Alfred M., There Goes the Middle East. 
Devin-Adair Company, New York. 300 
pages. $4.00, 


iP THIS PENETRATING analysis of the background to the 
Middle East problem, the author of W hat Price Israel ? 
once again manifests that objectivity and impartial judg- 
ment that should make this work as important as his 
previous one. No one can speak with any degree of 
certainty on the problem in the Middle East without an 
understanding of the conflicts and tensions that Mr. 
Lilienthal so clearly depicts in this work. 


The average American, who gathers his information 
from the daily press or the slick weeklies, cannot help 
but be tied in a knot of intellectual confusion. Nothing 
demonstrates the truth of that fact so adequately as 
our inability to understand the mind of the Middle East. 
One week Nasser appears as the number one blackguard 
in international affairs; the next he appears as an 
angel of light. One month Syria is our ally and the 
next, dangerously slipping into the Communist orbit. 
One day Israel appears as the God-given answer to the 
plight of the persecuted Jew; the next, Israel appears 
as the crux of the whole Middle East problem. 


From his historical research Mr. Lilienthal gives the 
reader an historical background to the whole complex 
problem. He reminds the reader over and over through- 
out the 300 pages of his book. that this historical element 
cannot be disregarded. The problem that the Jewish 
state presents, he reminds us, cannot be laid at:the feet 
of anti-Semetism, for the Arabs themselves are Semites. 
Egypt’s seizure of the Suez Canal is not such a simple 
matter as a frenzy for aggrandizement. There existed 
for a generation previous a serious population problem 


in Egypt, and it would seem that the rights of nature 
hold a priority over the rights of international agree- 
ments. 

Besides the historical element, there is also the 
personal factor to be considered. From his personal 
acquaintances and interviews, Mr. Lilienthal paints a 
picture of such leaders as Nasser, King Saud, David Ben- 
Gurion and Dr. Charles Malik that bears no resemblance 
to the caricatures that we have witnessed in the daily 
press. 


This book is not only for the student of international 
affairs. It is written popularly and pleasingly so that 
the man on the street can equally grasp its message and 
its applications, to our way of thinking. Its importance 
cannot be denied, for it is as true today as it was two 
years ago: As the Middle East goes, so goes the world. 


Rev. VINCENT A. YZERMANS 
Swanville, Minn. 


Suenens, Leon-Joseph, Rt. Rev., The Gospel to Every 
Creature. The Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Md., 1957. 163 pages. $3.00. 


It is quite possible that long years of accumulated 
usage tend to act as a deterrent to a free and 
imaginative progress, and to adaptation to new con- 
ditions in a changing world. When we speak of re- 
ligious changes and adaptations, we mean _ external 
practices, never principles of faith and morals. The 
area of external practices is large, however, and these 
may stand in need of revision from time to time. Pope _ 
Pius XII has been notable for many things, not the — 
least of which is his readiness to prudently alter cus- 
toms which no longer are in keeping with the needs — 
of modern man. Such were, of course, exemplified — 
: the changes of the laws regulating the Eucharistic — 
ast. 


In another area—the role of the laity—the present 
time seems to demand some work of refurbishment and 
resuscitation. Almost all bishops emphasize that a new 
form and vitality are needed among the works of the 
laity, if the burgeoning populations of the world are 


al 
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to be gathered in the one fold under one Shepherd. The 
laity themselves look for sanction and guidance to the 
Hierarchy. These points are clearly stated in the present 
book which was written by a member of the Hierarchy. 

In eight chapters Bishop Suenens discusses the role 
of the laity in the Church, and inspires his readers to 
seek this lofty objective in Christ’s conquest of the 
world. Each chapter discusses the various stages of 
Preparation, training and activity for the lay apostolate. 
Abundant motivation and carefully reasoned plans are 
packed in the 163 pages. 

Louise Gavan Duffy is the capable translator. She 
has preserved in her work the inspiring, vigorous and 
sometimes poctic style of the author. 


REV. JOHN J. Jouin, S.J., Pu.D., S:T.L. 


‘Clemens, Alphonse H., Marriage and the Family. An 
Integrated Approach. Prentice Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957. 356 pp. $6.00. 

“In a certain sense the sole purpose of this book 

is to explain prudence in every one of the many 
relationships of marriage; to indicate how grace, love, 
sex, money, recreation, and so forth, can be made to 

Serve the goals of marriage.” (p. 335) An integrated 

| approach, indeed, and a valiant one—for it dares to 

be different and to tell Catholic marriage candidates as 
well as marriage partners that their needs must dif- 
fer from their secularist, materialist, romanticist, liber- 
alist, etc., contemporaries, as long as the basic pattern 
is not based on Christian but on secular values and 

_ attitudes. 

Stating from the beginning that the book is ‘For 
Catholics,” Clemens consistently develops the Divine 

Plan underlying marriage as a sacrament and as an in- 
stitution, its theology and philosophy, and finally all 
that sociology in a scientific way has already contributed 

-—or still essays to contribute—to the many individual 

solutions of problems emerging continually in a chang- 

ing society. 

This book must not be taken for a textbook in the 
usual sense, simply because it is much more than that. 
While it is of great value for any kind of study in the 
field of marriage and the family, it will do even more 
good in the hands of every educated Catholic, married 
or planning to be married, and should be kept within 
reach for reference, re-orientation and re-study as time 
goes on and problems emerge. Much of the material 
that up to now had to be “‘retrieved’”’ from a variety of 
books and a countless number of pamphlets and articles 
is now integrated in one volume and presented clearly, 
intelligibly, and with due reverence and dignity. If 
the book has been written over a number of years, be- 
tween university courses, lectures and counseling work 
(as the author mentions), it has not lost in unity, but 
has gained in depth and matutity. 

Many old arguments are restated in a fresh mannet 
and many new angles are offered. A “starter for 
goad discussion is a statement like this: Since mar- 
tiage is one of the four major vocations, any career 
or occupation must, at best, remain a mere avocation. 
ethaps no clearer indication of the loss of a sense 
- marital vocation is discernable than the intense pre- 
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occupation of fathers (and sometimes mothers) with 
their careers to the neglect of marital and familial 
duties.” (p. 34) 

On the spiritual level we find the idea of a partner- 
ship with God in marriage, the value of the “religious” 
virtues chastity, poverty and obedience for married life 
also, while on the economic level a lengthy treatment 
of the budget gives sound advice for beginners as well 
as for “old hands.” One instance is pointed out that 
all too often goes unnoticed: that the wife who is 
“Just a housewife” actually is a producer in the home, 
creates values, contributes to the income perhaps even 
more than the “working wife.” Nevertheless, the au- 
thor does not hesitate to mention such old-fashioned 
virtues as frugality, thrift and just hard work as the 
soundest basis for family finances. 

Among the countless statistics given ate those start- 
ling disclosures relating to our “food dollar’ and our 
“clothing dollar”: only 41% of the clothing dollar 
goes for the primary purpose of clothing, i.e., protec- 
tion against the weather, and only 56% of the food 
dollar for satisfying hunger. Time and again we 
become aware that our standard of living is a luxuty- 
standard actually—or a luxury-life we seek—with all its 
dangers and impediments for a truly Christian way 
of life. 

A final suggestion: Don’t hesitate to give the book 
as a gift, even though the jacket and binding do not 
seem to indicate that the book might serve such a 
purpose. 

Dr. THERESE J. MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Unterberger, S. Herbert, Guaranteed Wage and Sup- 

y plementary Unemployment Pay Plans. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, II, 
1956. Pp. IX+189. $3.50. 

The author states in his Preface (p. V)_ that 
“this brief book is addressed primarily to those 
practical men who expect that sooner or later, and prob- 
ably sooner, they will find themselves considering guar- 
anteed wages for the men they employ or represent.” 
Actually, it will serve all who wish to inform them- 
selves about the facts of the matter. However, em- 
ployers, personnel managers, industrial relations men, 
union functionaries, representatives of plant personnel, 
etc., will particularly welcome this book as informative 
and as a helpful guide to the handling of the practical 
problems connected with the introduction and operation 
of guaranteed wage plans. 

Part I of the book tries to help the reader understand 
the issue: why labor insists on a guaranteed annual wage 
(GAW), how the demand for it matured; why em- 
ployers object, and how the pattern of GAW or supple- 
mentary unemployment pay plans developed. 

Part II discusses the operation of such plans: How 
their costs can be estimated and reduced, and what 
financial, legal, and administrative problems are in- 
volved. 

In an appendix the texts of the agreements concerning 
supplementary unemployment benefit plans between the 
Ford Motor Company and the United Automobile Wor- 
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kers of America, and between the American Can Com- 
pany as well as the Continental Can Company and 
the United Steel Workers of America are given. 

The author, an economist and consultant on labor and 
industrial relations, has done an excellent job in pre- 
senting this controversial topic sine ira et studio. He takes 
no sides, but concentrates his efforts on being helpful 
to both labor and management. While he states the 
economic arguments of both sides, he does not give 
any samples of the position of professional economists. 
To form an opinion one ought to know what acknowl- 
edged economic scholars (not only economists hired by 
unions or NAM) have to say. 

Since this book is supposed to be a vademecum, a 
hand—or reference book, it should be more solidly 
bound. 

Dr. FRANZ H. MUELLER 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Apostolic Sanctity in the World. Edited by Joseph E. 
Haley, C.S.C. University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1957. 210 pages. No price listed. 


This excellent symposium on total dedication in 
the world and on Secular Institutes is one of the 
most thought-provoking in a growing literature on the 
subject. Father Haley has brought together selected 
papers read at conferences on sanctity in the world, from 
1952 to 1956. Up-to-date reports on various groups 
existing in the United States and Canada are included. 
In addition, all the basic documents issued by the Holy 
See relative to Secular Institutes, and a very compre- 
hensive list of extensive readings make this volume 
highly valuable. 

“What are those people doing?” asked the pagans 
when they saw Christians of the first centuries go off 
in the desert and live alone or in community. ‘They 
are living a ‘religious life,’”’ perhaps some one would 
say. Gradually it became so common for people to go 
off by themselves when they wished to live a ‘‘religious 
life,” that everyone took for granted that that was what 
had to be done. Centuries later, people again asked in 
surprise: ‘What kind of ‘religious’ are they?” upon 
seeing the Company of Jesuits who said they were 
religious but did not chant the Divine Office, or when 
they noticed the followers of St. Vincent de Paul who 
were Religious but not cloistered. For it had become 
a pattern of thought to consider religious life [complete 
dedication to God] in only one way. 

Our age is in for a surprise also. The Secular In- 
stitutes are becoming more numerous, and these peo- 
ple, though totally dedicated to God, do not chant the 
Office, go off into the desert or into a monastery, or 
wear special garb. 

Yet they are canonically established by the Apostolic 
Constitution Provida Mater of Pope Pius XII, issued on 
February 2, 1947. These dedicated persons lead an 
intense intcrior life and carry out tremendous tasks 
of great zeal without the externals which in times past 
grew to be a sine qua non, according to most people, of 
a “religious” life. 

Even though one were not interested in joining a 
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secular institute, the articles in this book will prove 
charming and informative. These modern expressions 
of the ever resourceful, ever sanctifying grace of God 
should be better known by all Catholics. 

The contributing writers are some of the outstanding 
lay leaders of sanctity in world movements today. Their 
zeal, their evidently deep understanding and love for 
the spirit of Christ are supremely edifying. As we read 
we reflect: “If there are people like that living in today’s 
mixed-up world, there is hope that eventually, through 
such high-minded and holy people, Christ will re-order 
and restore all things in charity.” 

Newman Club chaplains, peacetime Army, Navy and 
Air Force chaplains who may wonder at times what 
to discuss in their groups, can do no better than use this 
book. Hundreds of well-intentioned young people, men 
and women, will find these modern approaches to holi- 
ness tailored exactly to their modern aspirations. Sodality 
directors who want to turn stale meetings into lively 
discussions can do so by introducing topics here dis- 
cussed, All the basic papal documents, with all the 
pertinent facts and bibliography, are right here in the 
same book. Priests in their regular Sunday sermons 
could open up this new and interesting phase of living 
and advancing the Mystical Body to their congregations. 
It is likely that some young persons among their hearers 
are waiting for the good news of this present day ap- 
proach to holiness, corresponding so perfectly to their 
modern aspirations. 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Mourret, Rev. Fernand, S.S., A History of the Catholic 
Church. Tr. by Rev. Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D., Vol. VIII. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1957. Pp. xiii+807. $11.00. 

This volume, which is part of a large set, gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the Church’s condition and activities 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. It is divided 
chronologically into three parts: the pontificates of Leo 
XII and Pius VIII, that of Gregory XVI, and that of 
Pius IX. A very detailed Table of Contents gives the 
reader a topical as well as geographical outline of the 
materials, and an adequate index makes it easy to trace 
items in the text. The bibliography, unfortunately, is 
carelessly edited and is no more than an alphabetical 
list of the works referred to in the book. 

The choice of the material is judicious, and the text 
of the book, though necessarily very general, is charac- 
terized by objectivity. In a manual of this kind there 
is no room for subtle speculations and stimulating inter- 
pretations. The translator has put the subject matter into 
easy English, and the publishers have made the book 
easy on the eyes. Because of its brief, lucid insights 
the book can serve admirably as a starting point for 
those who wish to acquaint themselves with the compli- 
cated problems, both internal and external, that beset the 
Church in all parts of the world roughly from the death 
of Napoleon I to the demise of Napoleon III. } 


Rev. B. J. Buiep, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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ARCHBISHOP MUENCH’S MESSAGE. TO-THE C GU. OF A, 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT, 


My DEAR MEMBERS OF THE CATHOLIC 
CENTRAL UNION OF AMERICA: 


GAIN I AM HONORED by a request of Father Victor 

Suren, Director of the Central Bureau, to address 
a message to the members of the Catholic Central 
Union, assembled in convention this year in Allen- 
town. Gladly I should have liked to give you the 
message in person, but for reasons I need not explain 
that is not possible. 


It would have been a real pleasure to do so for 
another reason, namely, it would have refreshed memor- 
ies of the convention held in Allentown in 1924. Well 

do I remember it. I was then still a newcomer in the 
ranks of the Verein. With admiration that has not 


The conventions of the Catholic Central Union 
(Verein) have been, and still are, more than meetings 
for submitting reports on the various activities of the 
State Branches and their affiliated units. They offer 
ample opportunities for discussing suggestions and 
making recommendations in the interest of further 
progress. , 

Furthermore, as in the past, the conventions aim at 
reinvigorating generous and faithful service to the 
Church for the furtherance of her varied works of 
religion, education and charity. A reading of the Reso- 
lutions as well as of the Declaration of Principles and 
Policies places that clearly in evidence. 

From the vantage point of more than a hundred years 
the Union (Verein) is in a position to view the astound- 
ing growth of the Church in our country. Indeed, 
its members played no small part in the achievements 


grown dim over the years I observed the unremitting 

work that was done in the various meetings and sessions 
of the convention, particularly in the sessions of the 
~ Resolutions Committee. The discussions continued well 
_ into the night in rooms that did not enjoy the benefits 
of modern air-conditioning. The earnestness shown and 
the consideration for the opinions of others displayed 
in a spirit of most commendable fairness made a lasting 
impression on me. 


that history now records with pride. They were en- 
gaged in Catholic Action long before the term was 
known. To what extent the members of the Union 
(Verein) dedicated themselves with heart and soul 
to the program of action of the Church does not come 
into issue here. 

What may be noted here, however, is that the mem- 
bers, through their single-mindedness of purpose, made 
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a most valuable contribution to the consciousness that 
Catholics belong together, that they are members of the 
mystical body of Christ. In this they exemplified the 
Pauline teaching that “Christ is the head of the body, 
the Church,” a teaching that he presents with vivid 
detail in his letters to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians 
and Colossians. 

To maintain and strengthen this awareness of a com- 
mon membership in Christ is one of the imperative needs 
of our times. Powerful forces have gathered together 
against the Church. In the face of this fact we cannot 
allow our forces to fall apart. 

This will not happen if, above all else, through 
fidelity to prayer and the supernal graces of the sacra- 
ments, especially that of the Holy Eucharist, very aptly 
called the sacrament of love of Jesus Christ, you, my 
dear members of the Catholic Central Union, keep 
yourselves close to Him; from Him comes all increase 
and growth. 


Second, solidarity will be preserved if, in line with 
your century-old traditions, you collaborate with one 
another in the spirit of social charity. To this our 
Holy Father exhorts you in the words of his encyclical 
on the Mystical Body of Christ: “In the Church the 
individual members do not live for themselves alone; 
they help each other, and collaborate with one another 
for the more perfect building of the whole body.’ In 
their own way your insurance organizations are media 
of high worth to help achieve this aim. Seek to de- 
velop.and expand them, guided at all times, it goes 
without saying, by discerning prudence and tried ex- 
perience of what is best in the field. 


Third, inasmuch as the Church should be an un- 
broken unity, let harmony pervade all your deliberations 
and programs of action. Need it be said that where 
men meet there will be differences of opinion? These 
must always be composed in the spirit of the fraternal 
love of Christ. Among Catholics who publicly profess 
their belief in the ove Catholic Church, nothing is to 
be so much deplored, indeed so deserving of condemna- 
tion, as disunity: it debilitates fruitful action, retards 
progress, and all too often leads to schism with the 
fatal result of a breakup of organization. 


Fourth, close your ranks for concerted action, and 
raise aloft the banner of optimism which never bows 
before the “‘what-is-the-use” attitude of the pessimist. 
Of its very essence Catholicism is optimistic, for it is 
grounded firmly in trust in the Providence of God and 
proclaims its unalterable faith in human nature ennobled 
by participation in the divine nature of its Saviour. 


Keeping these few points in view you will rally your 
forces anew for further advance toward the goal you 
have set for yourselves in your program of Catholic 
Action. 
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President Gittinger Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


URING THE PAST MONTH, Mr. Frank C. Gittinger, 
D president of the Catholic Central Union, announced 
the following appointments: Mr. John P. Pfeiffer of 
San Antonio, chairman of the CU Committee on Public 
Affairs; Mr. Richard Hemmerlein of Syracuse, N. Yo 
chairman of the Committee on Social Action Member- 
ship; Mr. Joseph A. Kraus of San Antonio, chairman of 
the Committee on General Membership. 


Father F. X. Weiser Honored 


N OCTOBER 12, Rev. F. X. Weiser of Weston, 

Mats., spiritual director of the CCU-NCWU Youth 
Section, was awarded the Cross of Merit—First Class 
by the Republic of West Germany. The Cross was 
bestowed on Father Weiser in Holy Trinity rectory 
in Boston by Werner von Holleven, the German Con- 
sul in Boston. In presenting the award, Herr von 
Holleven said: 

“As the representative of Germany in this part of 
your country, I have the pleasure to announce to you 
that the President of the Federal Republic of Germany 
has asked me to present to Father Francis Xavier Weiser 
the Order of Merit—First Class of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. This duty is all the more pleasant for me 
as Father Weiser has ever proved to be a selfless and 
understanding friend on whose advice and assistance I 
could always rely. 

“Not only to me did he grant his help. Faithful to 
the sublime principles of the religion he serves, he was 
and is always a fatherly counselor to so many of my 
fellow countrymen who needed and still need under- 
standing and relief in their new environment. 

“Together with the generous workers and helpers of 
the Holy Trinity Relief Association, he directed one 
of the greatest relief organizations in the United States, 
whose charitable work proved so helpful to many people. 

“However, it is the younger generation particularly 
who owe so much to Father Weiser. For many years 
he has devoted his time and knowledge to the educa- 
tion of young people both in this country and in Europe. 
Many an American girl has profited from his German 
language courses at Emmanuel College, thus making a 
first contact with our country’s literature and culture. 
Thanks to his efforts and those of Sister Edward, Em- 
manuel College has been able to send a group of stu- 
dents to Germany every year. _ 

‘Father Weiser’s educational influence is even more 
extensive among young people in Germany. There his 


books have reached scores of editions and hundreds of 
thousands of children and teen-agers are well-acquainted 
with Father Weiser’s work. Critics and book reviewers 
alike agree that Father Weiset’s books—which, by the 
way, have been translated into many languages—exert 
a deep and lasting influence upon the minds of the 
young. Critics praise Father Weiser’s poetic abili 
and educators admit that through his books the you 
are led to a spiritual understanding of the world—ar 


To all of you I extend from all my heart warmest 
personal regards and prayerful best wishes for the 
Lord’s blessing on all your deliberations. Pax vobis! 


In all things Christ. 


+ A. J. MuENcH 
Archbishop, Bishop of Fargo 
Apostolic Nuncio to Germany 


is a 
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yasset which is of the greatest benefit to them throughout 


‘their lives.” State Branch Conventions 
The officers and members of the Catholic Central 
| Union join the editorial staff of Social Justice Review Texas 


‘in tendering Father Weiser heartfelt felicitations on 4p FIFTY-EIGHTH CONVENTION of the Catholic 
the honor which has come to him. Those of us who State League of Texas was held this year in Hal- 
iare privileged to know Father Weiser intimately, recog- _ lettsville, July 23-25. Separate sessions were held by 
©mize that the honor given him is tichly deserved. For the four sections of the League: the Men’s Section 
: well over a decade he has been active in the Central the Women’s Section, the vraa Section, and the Cae 
1 Verein and the NCWU, laboring particularly among our olic Life Insurance Section. Hosts to ‘Hie convention 
j young people. Together with Rev. Albert G. Henkes were the pastor, Very Rev. A. J. Morkovsky, and the 
of San Antonio, he has guided the destines of our members of St. Joseph’s Society of Sacred Heart Parish, 
‘Youth Section since its reorganization five years ago. Hallettsville. It was the fourth convention of the 
League in Hallettsville, the others having been held 
there in 1901, 1931 and 1938. 


eG Donates The first session of the convention was held on 
LSTA $100 to the Tuesday morning, with Mr. Maurice R. Havernik, presi- 
Central Bureau dent of the League, as chairman. He extended congratu- 


. | ; lations on the occasion of the diamond jubilee of the 
i HE FOUNDATION FUND of the Central Bureau was parish and the golden jubilee of the St. Joseph’s Society 


again remembered by the Western Catholic Union of Hallettsville. He surveyed the important work that 
i to the extent of a $100 donation. Thus, this Catholic fad been done by the parish and the host society in 
| Fraternal, which flourishes in the Midwest, has con- the promotion of Catholic education, family life, mutual 
tinued a practice begun some years ago when Mr. F. aid to members, and assistance to the pastor during these 
Wm. Heckenkamp was Supreme President. In send- years. It is a record of service in harmony with the fine 


| ing this year’s donation, the present Supreme President, traditions of the Catholic Central Union and the State 
Mr. Paul P. Hoegen, commended the Central Bureau League. 


_ for its activities and expressed the satisfaction his organi- 
zation felt in being able to assist in supporting the 
' Central Bureau program. 


Reports were given by Mr. Felix Stehling for the 
Insurance Section and by Mrs. Stephen Marturano for 
the Women’s Section. The Most Reverend Adolph 
Marx, Auxiliary Bishop of Corpus Christi, addressed 
the delegates on “Catholic Action.” At a separate 


meeting of the Men’s Section, Mr. Joseph Kraus, chair- 
Walter Matt Placed on man of the C. B. Assistance Committee, announced 
Social Action Committee that twenty-one societies and three individual donors 


had contributed $318.40 for the work of the Central 


AN ONE OF ITS SESSIONS during the Allentown Con- Bureau. He spoke particularly of the work done at the 
vention, the Central Verein Board of Directors Bureau for immigrants and refugees. 


approved the nomination of Walter Matt for member- 
ship on the organization’s Social Action Committee. 
According to procedure, the nomination was placed be- 
fore the Board by the Social Action Committee itself. aires 

Mr. Matt is the son of Joseph Matt, chairman and ; precaes ; 
only living charter member of the Social Action Com- The Youth Section held a rally for the young people 
mittee which was organized in 1907. The younger Mr. 0? the evening of July 23. A Catholic Day program, 
Matt. whose home is in St. Paul, Minn., is assistant at which Rural Life awards for a state-wide contest 
editor of The Wanderer, well known Catholic weekly. Wt presented, was held on Wednesday ATES The 
He has attended many of our national conventions and State League has done outstanding work in the interest 
delivered principal addresses at several of them. Both of rural life rae the Eesey ie me Milton 
he and his brother Alphonse have done outstanding Schmidtzinsky. Speakers at the Catholic Day program 


: : > ; ‘a were Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., of St. Mary’s Unt- 
cc. Bur oe peeeithe. Central {Verein's ssoplv i oaesde versity, San Antonio, and Mrs. Frank Scheffe, second 


vice-president of the Texas Branch, NCWU. 


Thirty-six local societies submitted reports which are 

“Social justice, properly understood, will promote published in the Catholic Layman. All these ees 
the principle of solidarity. This forbids one individual, show action in behalf of the parishes, schools, Catholic 
class, association, community or nation to advance its education, charity and mutual-insurance aid to members. 
own interests at the expense of the rights, dignity and Twelve resolutions, adopted by the convention, were 
“possessions due to another. It recognizes that what- well-drafted. The resolutions committee has been as 
ever injures the rights of any component part of society tioning for the past years under the able tee a ip 
injures the commonweal, and ultimately destroys domes- of Rev. Joseph J. Wahlen, M.S.F. Particularly interest- 


5 . . . F . . ‘ La 
tic and international ” (Resolution of Allentown ing and instructive are the statements on: The Lay 
ein O57) ‘ Apostolate, Materialism, Federal Aid to Education, Sen- 


Father Arnold Boeding of Rowena urged affiliation 
with the Apostleship of Prayer movement. The organi- 
zation went on record as favoring promotion of this 


| 


:. 
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suality in Advertising, Indecent Literature, Working 
Mothers, and Family Allowances. 

Officers of the Catholic State League for the ensu- 
ing year are: Nick Block, Lindsay, president; Andrew 
Roewe, Jr., Windthorst, first vice-president; Walter 
Zimmerman, San Antonio, secretary; Ben G. Reininger, 
San Antonio, treasurer. 


Arkansas 


The 67th Annual Convention of the Catholic Union 
of Arkansas must be recorded as one of the most suc- 
cessful in many years. Thirty-eight delegates and 
twelve priests registered as representatives of thirteen 
communities. Among the dignitaries present were the 
Most Reverend Albert L. Fletcher, Bishop of Little 
Rock, and Right Reverend Abbot Edward Burgert, 
O.S.B. Meeting concurrently with the Catholic Union 
was the Arkansas Branch of the NCWU which assembled 
for its 39th annual meeting. 


All convention activities wete centered in Sacred 
Heart Parish, Charleston, where. Rev. Alphonse Muel- 
ler, O.S.B., is pastor. Preliminary to any meeting of 
the delegates was a session of the Executive Board of 
the Catholic Union which assembled at 3:00 P.M., 
Saturday, September 21. On Sunday at 7:30 A.M., the 
convention officially opened with a joint session of the 
two State Branches in the hall of Sacred Heart Parish. 
After the usual formalities were complied with, the 
delegates went to Sacred Heart Church for the Solemn 
Mass celebrated by Rev. Placidus Eckart, O.S.B., spiritual 
director of the Women’s Branch. Archbishop Fletcher 
presided in the sanctuary and favored the delegates with 
a very instructive and inspiring sermon. 


With a keen sense of economy for time, the delegates 
assembled for the convention’s first business meeting at 
9:30 A.M. Present at this meeting were Bishop Fletch- 
er, Abbot Edward and Msgr. Suren, director of the 
Central Bureau in St. Louis. The most important topic 
of discussion was the proposal that the Catholic Union 
of Arkansas sponsor the national conventions of the 
Central Verein and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union in 1960. Bishop Fletcher discussed the pro- 
posal with great enthusiasm and encouraged the dele- 
gates to undertake the sponsorship of a national con- 
vention. His Excellency asked Msgr. Suren to explain 
briefly the obligations which such a venture would 
entail. Although no official action was taken at this 
meeting, it was readily apparent that all the delegates 
were in favor of the Catholic Union sponsoring the 
1960 national convention of the 102-year-old Central 
Verein. 


In his informal remarks to the delegates, Bishop 
Fletcher emphasized the importance of parish organiza- 
tions, such as those which make up the Catholic Union. 
He again assured the Union that it had his endorsement. 


President Charles E. Harrison gave purpose and di- 
rection to the meeting by his annual message which out- 
lined a practical and commendable program of activities 
for the Catholic Union. He laid emphasis on lay 
responsibility and leadership. 


After adjourning at noon for lunch, the delegates 


harm is done to the faith. The Catholic Union will 


resumed their deliberations at 1:30 P.M. All societies 
represented submitted either written or verbal reports 
of activities engaged in during the past year. In these 
reports, as well as in the discussions which were held 
on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine later in the 
afternoon, the delegates gave ample evidence of their 
ability to express themselves with clarity and conviction. 
It was apparent that the true effectiveness of the Catholic 
Union is not to be measured by numbers alone, but 
rather by the quality of the Catholic men who are ac- 
tively engaged in promoting its program. 

At 5:00 P.M. all men and women delegates again 
assembled in Sacred Heart Church for a Memorial Mass 
for deceased members, celebrated by Rev. James Foley, 
O.S.B., of Fort Smith. The convention concluded on 
a note of solemnity with a civic forum in the parish 
hall at 7:00 P.M. Mr. John Adams of Charleston, Hon- 
orary President of the Catholic Union, was chairman 
of the meeting. There were three formal addresses: 
Rev. John M. Bann spoke on “The Apostleship of 
Prayer; Mr. Charles Keck of Fort Smith explained 
how “The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine Comes 
of Age; Miss Agnes Minden of Fort Smith referred 
to the apparitions of Our Blessed Mother at Fatima 
in her address titled “In the End My Immaculate Heart 
Will Triumph.” 


Within the short period of a day and a half the 
Catholic Union of Arkansas concentrated many activi- 
ties and much sound deliberation. The delegates were 
true to the glorious traditions of their pioneer Catholic 
lay organization. They evidenced a seriousness of 
purpose and a willingness to sacrifice in promoting the 
interests of the Catholic Church in the State of Arkansas. 
President Harrison, who was re-elected to office, has 
every reason to feel greatly encouraged over the progress 
made by the Catholic Union under his direction. After 
sixty-seven years of dedicated activity, the Catholic Union 
faces the future with hope and promise. 


Other officers who will serve the Catholic Union in 
the ensuing year are Joseph H. Spinnenweber, 1st vice- 
president; Rev. Cletus Post, O.S.B., sécond vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Keck, 3rd vice-president; Robert Nabholz, 
secretary-treasurer; John Adams, marshal; Carl J. 
Meurer, parliamentarian; Clark Matthews, historian; 
Rev. James Foley, O.S.B., spiritual director; Vincent 
Flusche, trustee. 


One of the projects of the Catholic Union is the 
sanitartum at Booneville. Jointly with the Arkansas 
Branch of the NCWU, the Catholic Union assists the 
chaplain who ministers to the spiritual needs of the 
Catholics in this institution. At the present time, Rev. 
Peter Sharum, O.S.B., is serving.as chaplain. He ad- 
dressed the delegates at one of the business sessions 
and made an urgent plea for renewed interest. If any 
delegates harbored doubts as to the need for assisting 
the chaplain at Booneville, Father Sharum’s remarks 
easily dispelled such doubts. The proper support of. 
our chaplains at state institutions is a challenge that all 
Catholics must meet successfully. Otherwise, serious 


endeavor to increase its support of the worthy efforts of 
Father Sharum. ss q 
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Illinois 


Like most other State Branches of the Catholic 
(Central Verein, the Catholic Union of Illinois held its 
jannual convention in the month of September. Ap- 
| proximately twenty delegates came together to enjoy 
tthe hospitality of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walter L. Fasnacht, 
| P.A., and his parishioners of St. Benedict’s Church in 
( Chicago, for the Union’s 61st annual convention, Sep- 
ttember 27-29. 

Following a precedent of long standing, the conven- 
t tion opened with a meeting of the Executive Board at 
§8:00 P.M. on Friday. Much of the business of the 
¢ convention was concentrated in sessions held on Saturday. 

After a Mass of Requiem for deceased members at 
¢9:00 A.M., the delegates assembled in the beautiful 
) parish hall for a joint session which was addressed by 
| Msgr. Fasnacht, Msgr. Suren and the presidents of the 
( Catholic Union and the Illinois League of the National 
(Catholic Women’s Union. Ere the convention had 
¢ opened, the delegates and visitors expressed their grati- 
| fication over the splendid arrangements which had been 
tmade. Those most responsible for these arrangements 
y were Fred A. Gilson and Mrs. Augusta Walsh, both 
j parishioners of St. Benedict's who worked in close 
) harmony with Msgr. Fasnacht. 

In order to stimulate greater interest among the mem- 
| bers, the delegates at the convention adopted a con- 
¢ crete program of activities for the ensuing year. This 
| program embraces three projects: efforts to counteract 
| the growing violation of the sanctity of Sunday; aid to 
| hospitals and medical dispensaries on the Island of 
| Formosa and the Philippines; the establishment of parish 
‘credit unions. Each of these projects was made the 
‘ subject of a resolution. Essential details for carrying 
‘ out the projects were declared in the resolutions. Msgr. 
' Suren promised the cooperation of the Central Bureau. 

The stress of serious effort was somewhat relieved 
| by a program of entertainment on Saturday evening. 
_ After Rev. F. Nickels, assistant at St. Benedict’s, en- 
tertained the delegates with pictures taken in Europe, all 
| joined in community singing. 

The convention’s business was concluded at sessions 
on Sunday morning. The delegates of both State 
Branches presented the Director of the Central Bureau 
- with a check in token of felicitation on his silver jubilee 

in the priesthood and his elevation to the rank of 
Monsignor. The convention reached its climax with a 

Solemn Mass celebrated at noon by the Most Rev. 
Raymond P. Hillinger, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 
Bishop Hillinger, a generous patron of both State 
| Branches, was formerly spiritual director of the Chicago 
District of the NCWU. An eloquent sermon was 
preached at the Solemn Pontifical Mass by the Very 
Rey. Matthias Fischer, Praeses of Chicago Kolping 
| Society, and new Commissarius of the Catholic Union. 
| Immediately after the Pontifical Mass the convention 
_ dinner was held in St. Benedict’s Social Center. The 
hall was filled to capacity as the delegates wete joined 
by the members of the parish and other friends. Very 
f addresses were made on this occasion by Bishop 
inger, Msgr. Suren and Msgr. Fasnacht. Right Rev- 
nd Msgr. John Neumann of Wilmette served as 
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toastmaster. The concluding event of the convention 
was a tour by auto to Angel Guardian Orphanage 
where the delegates participated in the dedication 
services of a new addition to the institution costing 
$2% million. His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
presided at the dedication ceremonies. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Premo Baraconi of Peru, president; John Heinz 
of Quincy, second vice-president; Fred A. Gilson of 
Chicago, recording secretary; Garland Whitworth of 
E. St. Louis, corresponding secretary; Joseph Frericks 
of Quincy, treasurer. 


Missouri 


About fifty delegates, members of the clergy and 
laity, attended the Sixty-fifth Convention of the Catholic 
Union of Missouri, which met jointly with the Women’s 
Union. in St. Michael’s Parish, Fredericktown, Septem- 
ber 28-30. Rev. Leo Kampmann, pastor, and his 
parishioners, were hosts to the convention. 


In his short address to the delegates after the Pon- 
tifical Mass on Sunday, Most. Rev. Charles H. Helmsing, 
Bishop of Springfield—Cape Girardeau, said that it was 
appropriate that the Catholic Union should meet in 
Fredericktown, where the pastor, Father Leo Kamp- 
mann, has given an outstanding demonstration of efforts 
for the realization of social justice in the community and 
in that area generally. The Bishop extended a cordial 
welcome to the Union, meeting for their first time in 
the new diocese which he heads, and stated that the 
diocesan units of the Councils of Men and Women there 
have been patterned on the organization and technique 
of the CU and the CWU of Missouri. 

In his sermon on the motto of the convention—the 
call to the laity to sharé his anxieties and responsibilities 
by Pope Pius XII— Msgr. Anthony Esswein briefly 
traced the history of the men’s and women’s unions in 
the nation and state, and described the dangers and 
threats to the Catholic Faith and Christian education 
which brought about the formation of the Central Verein 
in 1855. He urged the men and women delegates not 
to rest on their laurels, but to carry on with ingenuity 
and zeal the work of the lay apostolate where our fore- 
fathers had left off. 

The reports of the presidents, Mr. Herman Kohnen 
and Mrs. Theresa Schroeder, were delivered at the joint 
session of men and women on Saturday morning. The 
report of the Central Bureau Assistance Committee for 
the Missouri Branch was given by the chairman, Mr. 
Frank Weber. One thousand dollars was realized for 
the purpose. 

Other important events of the convention were: The 
session on parish credit unions, addressed by Messts. 
A. J. Bauman and Robert Hunter, specialists in credit 
union operation, and the sessions of the Resolutions 
Committee on Saturday, Sunday and Monday. At the 
convention dinner on Sunday, Mr. James Foster of Jef- 
ferson City spoke on “Our Responsibility for the World 
We Live In.” He mentioned especially the work of 
the retreat movement and its effects in the Jefferson 
City diocese; 450 men of Jefferson City and its environs 
made closed retreats during the past year. The women 
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gave a very interesting and provocative skit, dramatizing 
the methods used in the NCWU’s mission program. 
Mrs. Louis Gassner of St. Louis had the lead in the 
skit. 

Eleven resolutions were adopted. Some of the 
titles are: Our Holy Father, the New Dioceses in Mis- 
souri, Monsignor Vogelweid, Opposition to Recognition 
of Red China, Relief from Burdening Excise Taxes, 
Released Time for Religious Instructions in Missouri, 
and Bus Transportation for all Pupils. 

The following were elected to serve as officers: 
President, Herman Kohnen; vice-president, Frank 
Weber; corresponding and financial secretary, Fred 
Grumich; recording secretary, Edwin F. Debrecht; 
treasurer, Herman Kohnen; flag and banner bearers, 
John Ahillen and Alfons Dittert; marshal, Frank Huss. 

Msgr. A. T. Strauss, spiritual director of the Missouri 
Branch of the NCWU, spoke at the final session of 
the convention on his trip to Europe and Rome. He 
mentioned that he had remembered both organizations 
in a special way when he celebrated the Holy Sacrifice 
at the tomb of St. Pius X while in Rome. 

In a closing exercise in church, Rev. Edward A. 
Bruemmer, spiritual director of the Catholic Union, 
presided at the installation of officers and departure 
ceremony. 


New Jersey 


The 63rd Convention of the Catholic Central Society 
of New Jersey was held along with that of its auxiliary, 
the Catholic Women’s Union, in Patterson on Sunday, 
September 29. Although this is the sixth time the 
convention was held in Patterson—the last visit in 
1951, with St. Boniface Parish acting as host—it is 
the first time the society has been the guest of St. 
Bonaventure Parish, of which Rev. Joseph P. Kennedy 
is pastor. The program began in the morning with 
addresses of welcome and the reports of the State 
Branch presidents, Lawrence Boeglen, Sr., of the Cen- 
tral Society, and Mrs. Louise A. Sand, of the Catholic 
Women’s Union. Mrs. Sand also reported on the 102nd 
Convention of the CCU and the 41st meeting of the 
NCWU in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

About 120 delegates of both organizations attended 
the Solemn Pontifical Mass in St. Bonaventure Church, 
celebrated by Most Rev. James A. McNulty, Bishop of 
Patterson. Msgr. Wm. C. Heimbuch, spiritual adviser 
of the Central Society, attended in the sanctuary. The 
sermon was delivered by Rev. Henry Veith, spiritual 
director of the Central Society in the Diocese of Pat- 
terson. He commended the activities of the society, 
and urged all those present to make the Holy Mass 
their supreme inspiration. Bishop McNulty, speaking 
at the conclusion of the Mass, said that “we know you 
are dedicated to the finest Catholic ideals of men and 
women,” 

In a series of short resolutions, the Central Society 
urged: Opposition to trade or relations with atheistic 
governments; severance of diplomatic relations with 
these governments until the free exercise of religion 
is permitted; opposition to inviting the heads of such 
governments to the U. S.; opposition to admission of 
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Red China to the United Nations; favoring sanction: 
against Soviet Russia for action in suppressing the 
revolt in Hungary. 

On national and local matters, the Central Society 
declared itself as follows: Social justice requires that 
each class respect the rights of other classes. Govern: 
ment must not infringe on functions reserved to the 
people themselves. High taxes, arbitrary raising of 
prices and wages, women working without real necessity, 
and wasteful luxury-buying are important causes of 
present inflation. Overemphasis on the doctrine of 
separation of Church and State, as exhibited in the 
attacks on meal prayers in public schools, and in objec: 
tions to released time for religious instructions, was 
condemned. Federal aid to schools was opposed. 
Auxiliary services, such as bus transportation, should 
be furnished to parochial school children as a matter 
of justice. 

Non-sensitive government job-holders should be in- 
cluded under security regulations. The right of a state 
to punish for sedition was defended. The protection 
of FBI files from indiscriminate use and attack by sub- 
versives and other enemies of the Nation was advocated. 


Officers of the Catholic Central Society for the en- 
suing year are: Lawrence T. Boeglen, Sr., president; 
Henry W. Noll, recording secretary; Henry J. Miller, 
secretary-treasurer; Rt. Rev. Wm. Heimbuch, spiritual 
adviser; Rev. Henry M. Veith, spiritual director of the 
Passaic County District. 


Kolping Society Biennial Convention 


Be TO INCREASE the membership of the national 
Kolping Society and to work for the welfare of the 
youth in the society were among the matters discussed 
at the Society's Convention in St. Louis on September 
1-2. Delegates from the following cities were present: 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, Newark, 
New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, N. Y., St. Louis 
and Detroit. 


The Rt. Rev. Joseph Schieder, Director of the Youth 
Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
addressed the delegates at one of the sessions. Referring 
to the message of Msgr. Schieder, the Kolping Banner 
states: “The Kolping House, as a ‘home for those who 


Houses throughout this great nation of ours. 
this may remain a wonderful vision for the future of 
our Kolping efforts for some time to come, we ought 
to make certain that wherever the Kolping Banner 
waves in our bigger cities, it should continue to indicate 
a home for our young men, where they can feel 
home and where they belong. Hence, the very urg 
and compelling appeal to all, whom it may conce 
never to give up a Kolping House with boarding fa 
ties, unless another and better house can be ope 

and established without delay.” 7) ae 
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Rev. Helwick Krewitt, O.F.M., national Praeses, 
urged the delegates to aim at doubling the member- 
ship during the next two years. Plans were made 
to have a group of the Kolping Society members at- 
tend the Eucharistic Congress to be held in Munich, 
Germany, in 1960. 


The Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 
St. Louis, was among the attendants at the 13th national 
convention. Rt. Reverend Monsignor Victor T. Suren, 
director of the Central Bureau, represented the Catholic 
Central Union. 

The Kolping Society of St. Louis is presently engaged 
in a building program to be completed in the spring 
of 1958. Thirty-five rooms and facilities for forty- 
two persons will be available in the new Kolping House 
upon completion. 


District and Branch Activities 


Connecticut 


ie FALL QUARTERLY MEETING of the Connecticut 
Branch was held in St. Mary’s Parish, Meriden, on 
October 13. Representatives from New Britain, New 
Haven, Wallingford, Waterbury and Meriden were 
present. The president, Robert Cuny, gave a compre- 
hensive report of the national convention held in 
Allentown, Pa. Mr. Bennie Zemke reported on the 
1957 State Branch convention held in Wallingford. The 
penny collection taken up at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing amounted to $3.50, and was designated to be sent to 
the Central Bureau for ‘German missions.” Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Lemke is secretary of the Connecticut Branch. 


St. Cha rles, Mo. 


The Twenty-first Annual Catholic Day of the St. 
Charles Deanery was held in All Saints Parish, St. 
Peter's, on Sunday, October 6, under the auspices of the 
St. Charles Districts of the Catholic Union and the 
Catholic Women’s Union of Missouri. 

About five hundred people from the various parishes 
in the deanery assembled for the Solemn Field Mass 
celebrated by Rev. Elmer Koenen, pastor of the host 
parish. The beautiful fall day provided an excellent 
natural setting for the altar and the assembly of the 
faithful in the cemetery adjacent to the church. An 
outstanding sermon on “Development of the Spiritual 
Life” was preached by Rev. Conleth Overmann, C.P., 
who is director of the Retreat House of the Passionist 
Fathers, Warrenton, Mo. Father Overmann traced the 
causes of the lack of greater sanctity widely prevalent 
among Catholics of our country, good and well mean- 
ing though they all be. He stated that the Church has 
for us the adequate means of becoming saints; but we 
place obstacles in the way of attaining this objective. 
He quoted St. Thomas Aquinas who, when asked how to 
become a saint, answered briefly: “Will it!” He pointed 
out that the obstacles, which we Catholics place in the 
way of the full attainment of the spiritual life, were 
mentioned in the encyclical of Pope Pius XII on the 
centenary of the apparitions at Lourdes: the terrible 
temptation to practical materialism; the cult of the body; 
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the immoderate search for pleasure; and neglect of the 
practice of charity in behalf of our neighbor. 

At the afternoon program two visitors addressed the 
assembly. Rt. Rev. Alphonse Westhoff, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Parish, Kirkwood, spoke on Sunday observance 
in the Catholic home. Dr. Walter Wilkins, professor 
of psychology at St. Louis University, discussed the 
challenge to youth in modern life. Msgr. Westhoff 
stated that the general trend toward the abolition of 
Sunday as a day of worship, prayer and peaceful living 
within the family circle was a symptom of the practical 
materialism into which our country is drifting. We 
should extend the theme of worship of God, the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and the thoughts and inspirations 
derived from it throughout the whole of Sunday, Msgr. 
Westhoff stated. Dr. Wilkins spoke of the importance 
of the parochial school as a moral and social force, and 
background for the development of our young people. 


Rt. Rev. Anthony T. Strauss made the concluding re- 
marks and served as celebrant of the Solemn Benediction 
which concluded the Day’s events. The men and 
women of the Catholic Union of Missouri sponsored a 
mission display and literature counter. 


Miscellany 


APS CENTRAL BUREAU has recently published a re- 
vised edition of Publications of the Central Bureau 
which contains a list of all pamphlets and free leaflets 
available at the present time. Individuals, organiza- 
tions, schools and libraries may obtain copies of the list 
of publications from the Bureau upon request. 


A recent publication of the Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minn., is Virgil Michael and the Liturgical 
Movement, by Rev. Paul Marx, O.S.B. In request- 
ing the director of the Central Bureau to review this 
work, the Reverend author wrote in part: “It may in- 
terest you to know that the Central Verein was the 
first lay organization to support and endorse the litur- 
gical apostolate. Father Virgil used to go out of his 
way to mention this in print.” 


Mr. Theobald Dengler of New York has apprized 
the Central Bureau of the death of Bernhard H. 
Baggeroer, which occurred on July 13. Mr. Baggeroer, 
a resident of Lynn, Massachusetts, at the time of his 
death, spent most of his life in New York where he 
was a most active member of the Kolping Society in 
which he held various offices. The deceased was 81 
years old. The obsequies, including a Solemn Mass of 
Requiem, were held at St. Joseph’s Church in Lynn, 
with interment in the local Catholic cemetery. 


The October, 1957, issue of Catholic Men, organ 
of the National Council of Catholic Men, carried 
a reference to the part played by the Catholics of Ger- 
man descent in the foundation of parish schools. The 
item states: 
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“German Catholics who fought for the parochial 
schools in the early days of this country, were praised 
by Bishop Cartwright of Wilmington, Delaware, at the 
102nd Annual Convention of the Catholic Central Un- 
ion (formerly Central Verein) of America, and the 41st 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union. He quoted 
the late Cardinal Dougherty, of Philadelphia, who, at 
the 68th convention of the Union said: ‘Your forefathers 
came to this country bringing with them their love 
and zeal for the parochial schools.... We owe them 
(the schools) primarily to the German Catholics who 
fought for them.’ ” 


Among the many congratulatory messages received 
by the director of the Central Bureau on the occasion 
of his elevation to the rank of Domestic Prelate was 
a very cordial letter from Mr. V. Modler, director of 
the Katholisches Lagerwerk in Recklinghausen, Germany. 
The letter expressed Mr. Modlet’s appreciation for assist- 
ance given him in his work among the refugees in 
Germany. It stated: 

“To you as director of the Central Bureau I owe 
particular thanks, because it was in your position of 
director that you gave me such great assistance in helping 
me carry out my onerous duties in faithfully succoring 
the displaced persons and refugees. I can only extend 
to you my sincere thanks, at the same time praying our 
dear Heavenly Father to reward you a thousandfold. 
I wish you God’s blessings and good health for your 
labors.” 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


_ Adopted by the 102nd Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Allentown, Pa., August 24-28, 1957 


(Continued) 


International Social Justice : 


Two world wars in our day, along with the vagaries 
of Communism and the current fears of an atomic 
World War IU, prove that the traditional approach to 
international life has been defective if not entirely 
bankrupt. Though Communism is feared as a threat 
to the present world order, it must be admitted that 
that order itself provides some of the best ammunition 
for the Communist propaganda machine. 

A world of potential plenty is plagued with hunger 
and misery. In some areas, industrial production must 
be curtailed because people elsewhere are too poor to buy 
what they would like to have. Enormous natural re- 
‘sources are left untouched because funds that are idle 
or unneeded elsewhere cannot be obtained. Agricultural 
experts have told us that eighty per cent of the land 
that could be used by modern methods for food produc- 
tion is still untouched, while in the twenty per cent 
that is under cultivation, vast areas are suffering from 
agricultural over-production. Meanwhile, more than 
half of the human race is undernourished because it is 
too poor to buy even the food that is needed. 

Our democratic age prides itself on its insistence on 
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human rights, and that is to be commended. Two of 
the most basic of all human rights, however, are glossed 
over or ignored completely because of the disagreeable 
changes they would necessitate in our world stewardship. 
One of these is the right of every human being to a 
decent human existence—enough to eat, enough to wear, 
enough to feed and clothe his children, etc. The other 
is the right to marry and rear children. 


Americans as a nation have shown a marvelous spirit 
of charity in seeking to relieve human misery in many 
parts of the world. It must be remembered, however, 
that the correlative of a right is not charity, but justice. 
A world order in which more than half of mankind 
is denied its rights to a human existence is manifestly 
unjust. Americans have not even begun ‘to exert their 
influence on behalf of a world order that would meet 
the requirements of justice for the whole of humanity. 
The principal reason, perhaps, for our failure in this 
respect is to be found in the fact that even our profes- 
sional thinkers have failed to extend our notions of 
social justice to the international sphere. 


It seems self-evident that the principles which are in- 
voked in favor of social justice within a nation—prin- 
ciples that are based on the dignity, the worth and the 
rights of the individual human being—must be applied 
also in the international sphere. If the citizen is en- 
titled to such a share of his nation’s wealth as will 
enable him to a really human existence, it follows that 
human beings everywhere are entitled to such a share 
of the world’s resources as will enable them to enjoy a 
truly human existence. It was, perhaps, with these 
principles in mind that the Atlantic Charter made its 
plea and its pledges for the creation of a world order 
which would guarantee the right of all nations to have. 
free access to the world’s resources. Unfortunately, 
little has been done to implement these pledges. 


In view of these principles, the Catholic Central 
Union in convention assembled calls for the general 
recognition of the right of all human beings to a tryly 
human existence. Recognition of a right as existing in 
any human being implies a duty in justice for all other 
human beings to respect that right and to act accordingly. 
Though it cannot be asserted that one specified nation 
must, in justice, provide what is needed for a human 
existence by the people of another specified nation, it 
can be asserted that such an obligation does devolve 
upon the community of nations and that each nation is 
obliged to work for the creation of a world order in 
which all human beings can enjoy a human existence. 


The Catholic Central Union also calls for the general 
recognition of the principle laid down by Pope Pius XII 
on June 1, 1941, when he pointed to all of the land 
now given over to ‘“‘wild vegetation” and stated that it 
had been “created and prepared” by God “for the use 
of all” men. (His Holiness did not say “for the 
ownership of all.) Any Christian who admits this 
principle, must admit also that it necessitates a thorough- 
going re-appraisal of current national claims concerning. 
land that is lying idle. E 


Realizing that the application of these principles on 
a world scale involves tremendous difficulties and wi 
necessitate the re-assessment of all the elements of our 
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international life, the Catholic Central Union calls upon 
universities as well as private research workers every- 
where to direct their best efforts towards the creation 
of a real science of international social justice. It as 
only in such a science that the statesmen of the world 
will be able to find the guidance they need and that 
the world itself will find an effective antidote to the 
Communist ideology. 

Some may object that the idea of social justice on 
an international scale is economically impossible and that 
any attempt to bring it about would merely rob the 
rich without helping the poor. To this objection, the 
answer is Obvious. The fact that most of the farmers 
and workers in America today are rich enough to buy 
an automobile has not hurt our automobile industry in 
the least. If a formula can be found for the develop- 
ment of the world’s untapped resources in such a way 
that another biJlion-and-a-half of human beings will be 
enabled to buy what they really need or merely want to 
have, their added buying power will open up such 
markets and lead to such general prosperity as the 
world has never dared to envision even in its dreams. 

Others may object that even the most perfect science of 
international social justice will be useless unless interna- 
tional laws can be enacted to enforce the findings of such 
a science. Here, again, the answer is obvious. Though 
laws are enacted to guarantee a regime of justice, it is 
psychologically and absolutely impossible even to draft 
good laws until our notions of justice are clear. Within 
nations, where people have been rubbing shoulders for 
century after century, our notions of what is fair for 
everybody have been clarified to a considerable extent, 
and it is for this reason that we have been able to draft 
many good laws. In the international sphere, however, 
little progress has been made in our notions of what 
is just between nations since the days of Francisco de 
Vitoria and Hugo Grotius, the founders of interna- 
tional law. This is the reason why we have failed 
hitherto to develop a really effective system of inter- 
national law. This failure will continue until we do 
create a real science of international social justice. 


Intercourse With Atheistic Governments 


We reiterate our opposition to any form of assist- 
ance, military or economic, to governments of nations 
which are avowedly atheistic. We recommend the 
severance of diplomatic relations with such governments, 
until such time as they permit the free exercise of re- 
ligion, not merely on paper, but in actual fact within 
their borders. We likewise strongly oppose any invi- 
tation to the head of state of any atheistic government, 
or any member thereof, to come to our shores as the 
“guest of the people of the United States, believing that 
‘such an invitation is fraught with dreadful misinterpre- 
‘tation, and even can be construed as approval of the 
policies and deeds of such an atheistic government. We 
believe further, that such an invitation will be used 
by the godless masters of these countries as an instru- 
ment of propaganda and of further repression against 
the captive nations. It is our opinion that whatever 
diplomatic relations are necessary with these godless 
governments should be on such a level and under such 


‘inflationary spiral is a moral question. 
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prudent circumstances, that such intetcourse cannot be 
used to glorify the Communist masters of the enslaved 
peoples. 

We stand aghast and protest the unconscionable in- 
tervention of the Soviet Government in the internal 
affairs of the people of Hungary. We request our 
representatives in the United Nations to vote appro- 
priate sanctions against the Soviet Union. 

We also repeat our unalterable Opposition to the 
recognition of Communist China and its admission to 
the United Nations. 


Economic Inflation Versus Social Justice 


While the situation of workingmen has in general 
been materially much improved in the first half of the 
present century and, more particularly, since the end 
of World War II, a new, grave and extremely wide- 
spread social injustice is coming into being through the 
steady devaluation of money brought about by spiraling 
costs of the necessities of life. 

Economic inflation has been likened by some to the 
weather—in so far as everybody talks about it while, 
apparently, nobody can do very much about it. However, 
even superficial examination will disclose that the rise 
or fall of money values is not something inevitable 
or automatic, that 1s, normally beyond the control of 
human intelligence and initiative. It is true that natural 
disasters like droughts, floods, earthquakes, pestilence 
and the like may sometimes cripple a nation’s economic 
life and lead to consequent serious commodity short- 
ages and a rise in prices not necessarily involving the 
sin of usury. But normally many human causes com- 
bine to bring about abnormal shifts in the cost of 
living. Since human beings are involved and human 
weaknesses and passions come into play, the present 
The hardships 
and misery it imposes on the economically weak are 
chargeable to unjust actions on the part of those co- 
responsible for the deepening problem, and therefore 
demand restitution from everyone who has wrongfully 
and knowingly gained advantages at the expense of the 
fundamental rights of his fellowmen. 

Obviously, a multiplicity of factors enters into the 
devaluation of money—from the mounting tax costs of 
big government, complicated by the staggering costs of 
military defense preparations in the face of an un- 
scrupulous world aggressor, to the greed, avarice, luxury 
and wastefulness of those in a position to exact arbitrary 
prices or wages without let or hindrance. 

It would go far beyond the purposes and resources 
of the present CCU of A convention to attempt an 
exhaustive listing of all factors involved in the current 
inflationary trend which in the past twenty years has 
diminished the value of the U. S. dollar to less than 
forty-five cents. But it is highly instructive to investi- 
gate even a few of them. 

The largest single item in the present cost of living 
is taxes—-federal, state, and local—which last year con- 
sumed about one-third of the income of the nation. 
What these astronomical taxes mean to the individual 
becomes clear if we reflect that indirect taxes alone 
(taxes apart from the direct levies on income or a home) 
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last year made up about twenty per cent of the cost of 
food. There are one-hundred-and-fifty taxes on a loaf 
of bread; at least as many on a pound of beefsteak, a box 
of soap, a can of beans, Americans this year will pay 
more in taxes, directly and indirectly, than they will 
spend on food, clothing, medical care and religious 
activities combined. 

How much of this staggering tax burden is neces- 
sary? How much is the result of unscrupulous waste- 
fulness, of extravagant demands on the part of officials 
anxious to tighten their grip on the public purse; of 
irresponsible Congressional or Administration surrender 
to partisan or group pressure for expenditures which 
have little relation to actual needs; of social or welfare 
planners pursuing their own pet ideologies at the CX- 
pense of the taxpayers ; of Socialists and crypto-Marxists 
determined to redistribute the wealth of the Nation 
by “taxing the rich to give to the poor?” 

Then there are those who, without regard to the com- 
mon good and without genuine need, arbitrarily raise the 
price of their products or services. Their moral guilt is 
even more serious when they conspire with others -to 
enforce their arbitrary decisions on a helpless public, as 
when manufacturers or distributors combine in quasi- 
monopolies to create artificial shortages of goods in 
order to set and maintain exorbitant prices, or when 
powerful labor unions take advantage of monopoly posi- 
tions to exact wages, hours, and fringe benefits out of 
all proportion with the needs of their members or the 
services rendered, aware that their demands must neces- 
sarily either deprive the employers of their just share of 
the common product or injure the consumer by a further 
increase in the high cost of living. 


A double social evil, moreover, is the spreading 
practice of housewives and mothers of families who 
accept employment outside the home without genuine 
necessity. For by thus abandoning their proper duties 
and adding to already adequate family income, such 
women not only hasten the deterioration of the family, 
but also add to the buying pressures in the marketplace, 
to the injury of those who, like numerous pensioners, 
shopkeepers and even certain classes of salaried clerks, 
are unable readily to adjust their incomes to rising 
prices. 


Finally, we mention the fact that the almost universal 
wastefulness and love of luxury characterizing this age 
of surface prosperity, work grave injury to the eco- 
nomically weak not only in this Nation, but throughout 
the world, insofar as these vices tend to divert from 
the production of necessities countless man-hours as 
well as valuable, if not irreplaceable, raw materials; and 
thus rob the poor of this and future generations, in- 
cité to envy the impoverished masses everywhere, cor- 
rupt public and private morality and work lasting injury 
on all classes of society. 


We call on those in positions of authority and power, 
in government, in finance and commerce, in farming and 
industry, employers, working men and consumers—in 
short, each and every thinking citizen—to take stock 


of their thinking and conduct in regard to the ramifica-. 


tions of this grave social problem, and to try to deter- 
mine how far each of us, singly or in concert with others, 
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is morally responsible for its existence and its continua- 
tion. 

The problem of inflation is not a hopeless one, but 
it will not correct itself automatically. It can only be 
brought under control if all men of good will do their 
utmost to return a confused and selfish people to sanity 
and sound morals. 


(To be continued) 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1,004.50; St. Eustatius Bene- 
volent Society, Wis., $10; St. Peter’s Benevolent So- 
ciety, Mo., $10; Rev. Rudolph Kraus, N. Y., $5; St, 
Louis Resettlement Committee, $381.45; Precious Blood 
Circle, Ill., $10; Rev. Bernard S. Groner, Mo., $10; Rey. 
Elmer Koenen, Mo., $25; St. Dominic Altar Society, 
Ill., $25; Total to and including October 31, 1957, 
$1,480.95. 

Chaplains’ Aid 

Previously reported: $23.45; CWU, N. Y., Inc., $25; 
St. Louis & Co. Dist. League, $8.75; St. Francis de 
Sales Ben. Soc., $2.30; Total to-and including October 
81, 1957, $59.50. 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $760.06; Frank Schwaller, Wis., 
$10; St. Eustatius Benevolent Society, Wis., $16; Phil 
W. Kleba, Mo., $12; N. N. Mission Fund, $17.50; M. & 
T. Mission Fund, $20; Mrs. Rose Podrebarac, Kan., $1; 
Lydia Freymuth, Mo., $8; Frank X Mangold, Ill., $10; 
St. Louis & Co. Dist. League, $18; Josepha Vollmer, 
Pa., $50; Mrs. A. M. McGarry, $3.50; Osnabrueck, 
Trust Fund, $16.88; Meissen Trust Fund, $16.88; 
NCWU, Rochester, N. Y., $25.00; CWU, Pennsylvania, 
$7.67; Mrs. C. Mueller, N. J., 75c; Foundation Fund 
$19.17; Ernest Winkelmann, Mo., $25; CWU, N. Y. 
Ine., $11; CCVA Conn. Branch, $3.50; Total to and 
including October 81, 1957, $1,041.91. 


Christmas Appeal 

Previously reported: $20; Josepha Vollmer, Pa., $40 

Total to and including October 31,.1957, $60.00. 
European Relief 


N. N. Missouri, $10; Federation of German Americat 
Peat e $275; Total to and including October 31, 195 


Refugee Relief 

Previously reported: $52.50; In Memory of Mrs 
Vance, $329.00; Major James.Reed, Mo., $5; Total t 
and including October 31, 1957, $386.50. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
_ Previously reported: $11,627.25; Nationwide Secur 
ties, $90; Mercantile Trust Co., $22.50; From Childre 
Attending, $1,458.62; United Fund, $1,725; Board M 
bers, $8; Sewing Ladies, $3.25; Total to and includin 
October 31, 1957, $14,934.62. . 


Foundation Fund = 
Previously reported: $100.00; Alphonse Ellerkaw 


Life Membership, $25; Total to and including Octobe 
31.<1957)$125:00,.- 00 a saan ee 
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